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Burroughs Business Machines 


Belong in Your Classrooms... 


When you choose Burroughs adding machines, calculators, and other types 
of Burroughs business machines, you get the most modern, efficient, and 
practical teaching aids available . . . you give your students the advantage 
of learning how to apply modern business methods on the kind of machines 
they will find when they enter the business world. 
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Burroughs business machines are good “teachers” for the same reasons they 
are preferred by businessmen all over the world. They are fast, accurate, 
and extremely easy to operate. They are ruggedly built to take the wear 
and tear of daily classroom practice—and require little maintenance. 
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Naturally, you want the best instruction you can get for the young people 
in your charge—so it pays to be particular with the tools of business educa- 
tion. That’s why Burroughs business machines belong in your classrooms. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs a BD 
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Now Royal and only Royal brings 
wd you “Magic” Tabulator! 





Extra “Personalized” Key. a 
Royal feature. You can get this new 
extra “‘bonus’’ key with almost 
any mark, character or sign you 
want! At no extra cost! 








Right there by the side of the student’s right hand is that 
AM = ereen easy-to-find “Magic” Tabulator. With her fingers in 
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NN] guide-key position, she just r-o-l-l-s to the right and the 

Al carriage moves to the next tab position! New Time-saver Top, a Royal exclusive. 
a - ee , Pres insi i 
Wy Or, if she wants to, she touches the top part of ‘Magic’ Fe Sate.» « ieee Sein ee 
‘|e : é : ; stantly accessible. “Touch Control” within 
ny) l'abulator with her little finger, and the same thing happens. easy reach, Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 
Mi No glancing at the key board. No need to lose home-key changing. 

Ay , 

“y ~=—s positions. Nothing to punch. poke, press or reach for! 


Carriage Control . . . a simple twist of 
Royal’s exclusive Carriage Control gives 
each typist the maximum efficiency of the 
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Why this new and exclusive Royal convenience? Because 
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= Royal has always built its typewriters with you, the teacher, ; 

Ay é : % : whole machine. It literally regulates the 
ul in mind! See other new features at the right. Then ask your carriage speed; steps up the action for 
® Royal representative for a free classroom demonstration. tabulating. 
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x STANDARD ¢ ELECTRIC » PORTABLE Gg : Roytype Business Supplies 
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**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch Control”’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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Ww DITTO THIS 
ay OVE- WRITING SISTERS: D J TT O 
EN = i | ADY. * EI 
—— Says this plain and timely message: These ‘ 
days of national defense pressure, R 
businessmen have been probing the industrial processes, 
looking for economies and short-cuts, when paperwork offers | * 
the greatest opportunity for savings and speed-ups. All of business, 
all of industry, is only dead equipment without paperwork to make it go! 
 & 
Paperwork is the slow-up or speed-up of business, and speeding paperwork is | : 
DITTO’s business. The more you know about DITTO the better equipped you mr 
are for resultful teaching—for AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON DITTO! p 
MEAT HERE FOR STUDENTS, 100 | 
ERED 9 th 
Take two otherwise equally trained students. One grasps business w 
function by understanding DITTO. The other does not. Which 7 


has the “edge” in employment and business progress? 


FREE! 5-1esson DITTO course’ | : 


NOW AVAILABLE -—a course of five 30-minute 
lessons covering DITTO operation and function 
—printed in reproducing ink so each student may 
have personal lesson sheets. 







































r . . 
i i Illinois 
1 DITTO, Inc., 2213 W. Harrison St. Chicago 12, llinols 
! Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me ple — 
me the 5-lesson DITTO Course. 
| My Name — 
1 School “ard Appearing currently in CONTR 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, 

“li Fortune, Business Week, ete. SUBSCI 
City State. ; Sa a 
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...on her New Remington DY GHGS 


aut TESTED TEMPO TOUCH is a truly remarkable 

) innovation in typebar action and key design. 

It makes manual typing faster, easier, and truly 

rhythmic. And that isn’t all. The new Super- 
riter also features: 


e Perfect Positioning Scale—Exclusive fea- 
ture combined with new simplified margin 
controls assures perfectly centered letters 
and headings. 


e Expanded Capacity Keyboard—to provide 
2 additional keys (4 extra characters) at 
no extra cost. 


Your Remington Rand representative will be 
proud to show and demonstrate this superb new 
Remington typewriter. See the new Remington 
Super-riter today. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Herbert A. Tonne 





THE ECONOMIC TREND AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Numerous are the prophets who tell us what is going to happen in the next year or two. Some 
prophesy continued price increases; others guarantee us a dire “Republican” depression. That we 
are likely to have recessions and periods of advancements in our economic status is obvious. While 
the immediate trends cannot be indicated, the long-trend, curiously enough, is much more apparent. 
It is quite clear that this period has been one of inflationary tendency with periodic and in one case 
dire reversals, and that the cyclical trend of the last fifty years will continue. 

In the last twenty years, prices have doubled and the indications are that they will continue to do 
so during the next twenty years. A look at the facts tells us why. A terrific national debt makes 
it almost vital for the government to connive in the inflationary trend. The labor unions are only 
mildly resentful of price increases whether or not they bring real wage increases; they are adamant 
in their insistence against any wage cut even though the real wage may not change. 

To the extent to which the above judgments are sound, what do they mean for us? 

In the field of shorthand, the result clearly will be a continued shortage of stenographers and a 
continued opportunity to secure employment with relatively inadequate training. Will shorthand 
teachers continue to act like the proverbial camel and ignore the situation or will they meet it? The 
shortage of stenographers demands shorter periods of school training and brief in-service training 
programs for stenographers even in smaller communities. Stenographers will not go to school five 
nights or even three nights a week for a term. They may go one night a week for five or six weeks 
for tangible worthwhile learnings. _The distributive education people have shown that such pro- 
grams can be successful. All the shorthand teachers have to do is to follow the path marked by 
distributive education. Further learning must be wrapped up in attractive and small packages. 

Private business school educators are still trying with increasing difficulty to sell full-year courses 
to high school graduates, many of whom already have skills just short of marketable, who can profit 
by a short intensive brush-up program. Brief in-service training courses also should be attractive to 
the alumni of private business schools. 

The bookkeeping course needs to be completely revised. The balance sheet in many large busi- 
nesses is an anachronism as far as giving any indication of the real value of a business. Accountants 
realize this; they use it only as a means of comparison within a single firm and then only for brief 
periods. But bookkeeping teachers still peddle the balance sheet as if it were an evidence of actual 
market values. With continued inflation the balance sheet will become even more meaningless except 
for limited internal audit purposes. Even the profit and loss statement requires a different concept 
because many gains from year to year have different meanings. 

The teacher of general business must ask himself whether he is justified in teaching “old-fashioned” 
thrift concepts. A hundred dollars invested as a creditor ten years ago produced nothing. The 
interest has not been able to balance the loss in purchasing power. The general business teacher 
must ask himself whether he can advocate thrift of this type. Also we probably should re cx- 
amine our techniques of risk reduction and capital saving. 

Business itself must examine its attitude toward education. Businessmen are very critical of the 
schools but most slipshod in their use of its products. One large business organization is in con- 
siderable difficulty with its secretarial program. It has not been able to increase salaries. As a 
consequence, competent stenographers are constantly leaving the firm, and second- and even third- 
rate stenographers are taking their places. The results are unfortunate in waste of time and types 
of service being rendered. A judicious use of dictating machines coupled with competent stenog- 
raphers for specific purposes could actually reduce the stenographic cost and produce better results. 
It is true the oldsters would object even more than the secretarial staff; they like to have their 
secretaries waiting, wasting time during dictation periods. They are afraid to show that they have 
not become acquainted with the dictating machine; their habits are fixed. None of us likes change, 
but progress demands it. A brief training period would show these oldsters the joy of freedom 
from a “secretary” of doubtful secretarial ability. 

Unfortunately in this same organization, those who are anxious to change cannot do so because the 


(Continued on page 190) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


Frederick G. Nichols 








WORK 


EXPERIENCE struction? Perhaps it is not absolutely necessary. And it may not always improve teaching. No re‘iable 
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Work experience—is it necessary for teachers of vocational business courses? Will it improve in. 


study of this question has been reported upon. None is likely to be made soon. There are too many 
variables that defy accurate appraisal of results of teaching before and after work experience. Equating 
teachers, students, instructional conditions, job requirements, employer differences, and other such 
variables militates against the production of objective proof of the effect of work experience on class- 
room performance. Yet I, for one, firmly believe that work experience of the right sort, under right 
conditions, by the right teachers and trainees does result in understanding of working conditions which 
is indispensable to good teaching, and which can be acquired in no other way. 

As is revealed clearly in “Research Notes,” page 56 of American Business Education for Ociober 
1952, it is absurd, if not misleading, to rely upon majority practice for evidence as to the value of any- 
thing in dispute. As I have pointed out so many times, majority practice can be so wrong. 

The research study under review is one in which the researcher sought to find out what kind of 
work-experience program is best in the training of vocational business teachers. As usual he ques- 
tionnaired 318 business teacher-training colleges and found only 63 that require some kind and amount 
of work experience. Oddly enough he found 201 that “recommend it,” but do nothing about it. Also 
five that have “discontinued it.” One must assume from the report that some of these work-experi- 
ence plans are lacking in most of the desirable elements of sound cooperative training. Yet on the basis 
of them the researcher sets up a recommended program which calls for “500 clock hours” of work 
experience, supervision of trainee-workers, evaluation and grading of work done, possible substitution 
of work experience for customary thesis, payment for work done, diversification of jobs, and the use 
of small offices (between five and ten workers). Not bad, even if, as the reviewer says or implies, 
these requirements do not emerge from the questionnaire data accumulated. 

That ‘500 clock hour” requirement has no basis in fact, of course. Nor does the 
quirement. Quite the contrary on all counts. But, unlike the reviewer, I.am willing to see sound 
work experience displace the more or less senseless master’s thesis. Why not? It should contribute 


‘small-office” re- 


much more to the teacher’s competence. 

Out West an interesting experiment has just been concluded in Long Beach, California, where 
State College teachers applied for and were hired for low-level jobs such as beginners get. Industrial, 
sales, and clerical jobs were included. Two nights a week the group met with industrial leaders to 
compare notes and discuss their experiences. An excellent move—one reminding me of my plan in 
Rochester long ago under which business teachers who preferred to work in offices during the sum- 
mer vacation for experience got the same salary increase given those who pursued graduate courses. 
The advantages of the Long Beach experiment were sufficiently rewarding to cause its director to say, 
“T wish that every teacher could work one summer out of three at entry-level jobs.” Such was the 
comment of a non-vocational educator. 

How many business teachers or supervisors have concerned themselves with suitable work experi- 
ence as a means of improving instruction and the results of vocational business training? Your guess 
is as good as mine, and probably will be about one per cent of those who should be doing something 
about this important matter. 

One more comment on the research review referred to above. The researcher defines “business 
experience,” as he uses that expression, as being “any wage earning or equivalent (sic) experience in 
a store or office that requires knowledge and/or skill in bookkeeping, merchandising, stenography, type- 
writing, operation of office machines, or general clerical work.” The reviewer agrees with this. I 
don’t. I can think of scores of jobs that afford “business experience” but require none of the skills 
mentioned. What the researcher is talking about is occupational experience, that which is identified 
with a particular job. That is the kind I want teachers to have; something specific and definitely in 
line with their teaching job. Just getting a job in business is not enough. Getting one for which you 
are giving training is most desirable. 

Oddly enough, the researcher is quoted as defining work experience as a term referring to “all 
types of employment other than experience gained in the field of business occupations.” You see what 
I mean when I accuse people of befuddled thinking. Surely doing a stenographic job, for example, 
affords “work experience.” 

Much to my surprise the ordinarily clear-thinking reviewer of the research report goes out of his 
way to say that “These definitions are good working definitions and probably should become standard- 
I hope not! 
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ized in our business education vocabulary.’ 
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Take a long look at the photograph above. It’s 
unique! Rhythm-add* in action! Rhythm-add, the rev- 
olutionary new technique developed by Monroe that 
enables all operators... beginner, average, or expert 


...to add faster, more accurately than ever before! 


Business Hails New Method 

250 leading organizations tested Rhythm-add 

under actual working conditions. Results were 

amazing. After only brief instruction, oper- 

ators upped their adding speeds by as much 

as 160%! Many totaled over 100 items 
a minute! New highs in speed were 
*Registered Trade Mark 


Simplex Electric 
Monroe Adding Machine 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Close-up of a Revolution ! 


EXIT: Old Fashioned ‘Punch and Plod’’ Operation 
ENTER: Rhythm-add, the New, Faster Way to Add Figures 


scored with minimum effort, fatigue, and errors! For 
Rhythm-add is basic . . . gives the adding machine 
operator the same smooth efficiency the touch system 
gives the typist. The local Monroe office will tell you 


how you can train to teach the method to students. 


Yours for the Asking 
Learn what educators and business executives say 
about Rhythm-add. Get the free booklet “All Hands 
Take to Rhythm-add.” It’s “must” reading for 
every teacher. The coupon below brings it 


by return mail. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 
Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add. 
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ACCOUNTING 


Norman Peterfreund 
Division of Vocational Studies 


IN THE NON-DEGREE PROGRAM 


Brooklyn College—School of General Studies, Brooklyn, New York 








“Accounting for the non-degree student fills a need, which, due to its im- 
portance, must result in the expansion of opportunities to study accounting. 
With proper planning and advertising, with initiative and imagination, the 
educator can greatly accelerate this expansion." 





O most people, an accounting and 

bookkeeping education has us- 
ually been associated with a course 
of study limited to business colleges, 
secretarial schools, and commercial 
departments of high schools. Its 
purpose has been to produce profes- 
sional accountants and bookkeepers. 


Accounting for Small Business 

However, the mounting need of 
specialized accounting counsel for 
small business, and its brother, the 
small agricultural unit, has long been 
recognized. Although much litera- 
ture has been directed to educate and 
guide the small business cwner or 
manager, much of it he has not read. 
It is usually difficult for the general 
public, not skilled in self-study and 
subject to all the distractions of so- 
ciety, to apply itself without formal 
supervision to such reading. 

To some extent, this situation is 
being met for the degree student by 
those universities which require ac- 
counting for the small business as 
part of the curriculum other 
fields. This still leaves the great 
majority of those who, having com- 
pleted their formal education, are 
now in business, agriculture, and 
professions as employers or employ- 
ees with no knowledge of account- 
ing procedures. Such a background 
is essential for proper interpretation 
and utilization of their business rec- 
ords. 
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What are the needs of those small 
The following situa- 
cases 


enterprises ? 
tions portray some of the 
where accounting knowledge would 
oe beneficial. 

1. Approximately half of the col- 
fege graduates enter some form of 
business operation although only ap- 
proximately one-tenth are business 
school graduates. 

2. Practically no accounting is re- 
quired for majors in architectural, 
chemical and civil engineering shown 
in a survey of fifty leading colleges 
and universities. Yet, many of these 
students must go into small business. 

3. The mad scramble at the ac- 
countant’s and revenue agent’s of- 
fices to determine their tax liability 
is evidence of the inadequacy of 
some businessmen’s records. 


Expenditures by governmental 
agencies, trade organizations, and 


educational institutions in research 
and publication to aid small business 
increase its efficiency is additional 
evidence that the need exists. The 
growth of schools satisfying the 
needs of small business is also re- 
vealing. 

In the Division of Vocational 
Studies of the Brooklyn College, a 
two-year curriculum in_ secretarial 
studies, small business, and mer- 
chandising is offered. This pilot ven- 
ture started in the fall of 1949. Since 
its beginning, enrollment has more 


than doubled. Accounting offered 
as part of the vocational pattern has 
kept pace with the increase in en- 
rollment and caters to about twenty- 
five per cent of the student body 
each term. 


Accounting for the Average Citizen 

To the ranks of those in need oi 
counsel must be added the average 
citizen. It is the average citizen who, 
directly or indirectly, through savy- 
ings, insurance, investments, and 
taxation is responsible for the sta- 
bility of our economy. It is_ this 
group which needs impartial counsel 
on how to safeguard personal wealth 
so it will produce adequate ~‘eturn, 
provide for emergencies, and secure 
their old age. Legislation has done 
much to achieve this goal. But, much 
of the investment activity of the 
average citizen is still characterized 
by his actions in response to hearsay 
and salesmanship. To tke point, is 
the introduction to a _ pamphlet, 
“Financial Statements and What 
They Mean,” published by _ the 
American Institute of Accountants: 


“The average citizen. before 
he invests a thousand dollars for 
a new automobile, takes time to 
investigate various models. The 
same man, however, may invest 
a thousand dollars in the capi- 
tal stock of a corporation on a 
hunch, or a tip from someone 
who he considers an ‘insider.’ 
When he sees a financial state- 
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ment, he is likely to toss it aside 
jmpatiently and exclaim: ‘I’m 
not much good at figures!’ or 
‘Bookkeeping gives me a head- 
ache !’ or ‘It’s all Greek to me!’ ” 
That the investor realized his in- 
adequacy in making investments can 
best be illustrated by the terrific suc- 
cess Of courses in investments, for 
women only, sponsored by one of the 
larger stock brokerage firms as re- 
ported by Sylvia Porter in her finan- 
cial articles in the New York Post. 
Other investment courses at various 
universities have met with similar 
success. These courses, as well as 
much of the literature published, em- 
phasize investment for safety based 
upon the financial condition of the 
business enterprise. 

Without going too deeply into the 
needs of the individual investor, it is 
sufficient to say that everyone is a 
prospect, that some form of account- 
ing education is necessary for most 
people in conjunction with general 
investment and other personal prob- 
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twenty- 
it body 
lems courses. 


Present Facilities Available for 
Non-Degree Students 


With the need established, the 
next logical step is to investigate 
how that need is being met outside, 
the realm of the degree student. In 
the adult education courses that are 
being offered, this need is not being 
satisfied to any large degree. Al- 
though statistics are not available at 
the present time as to the extent of 
the adult education program through- 
out the nation, records for the New 
York City area listed approximately 
26,000 classes, of which less than 2 
percent are sections in accounting or 
record keeping. A typical case is one 
adult education center with an en- 
roliment of 5,000 students. It offers 
approximately 200 sections of which 
only four are accounting and book- 
keeping. 

The primary cause for the low 
percentage of accounting classes is 
due to the diversified nature of the 
general courses offered. Accounting 
and bookkeeping are given as anoth- 
er section in the heterogeneous list of 
courses to satisfy the cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational require- 
ments of the community. 
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Suggested Method for Expansion 
of Facilities 


The enrollment in accounting 
could be increased by setting up a 
pattern of courses to satisfy the need 
which is known to exist; account- 
ing could take its rightful place in 
the pattern. 

This method has proved success- 
ful in the vocational type program 
where a complete curriculum for a 
particular vocation is offered. Ac- 
counting is one of the basic courses 
offered in connection with the voca- 
tion. At the Vocational Division at 
Brooklyn College previously men- 
tioned, elementary record keeping 
and accounting are required core 
subjects. More advanced accounting 
courses are electives, to be taken by 
students as desired. 

Similarly, in the Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Science in New York 
City, record keeping and accounting 
courses are required and designed 
specifically for the curriculum. They 
are offered for medical office assist- 
ant, technical office assistant, hotel 
technology, industrial sales technol- 
ogy, and retail distribution. 

These vocational programs are of- 
fering an opportunity for advance- 
ment to those who ordinarily would 
not go to college. The success of 
these pilot ventures will eventually 
mean further expansion to meet the 
need. Adult education can emulate 
the general pattern of the vocational 
program without the formal regula- 
tions, tests, and entrance require- 
ments. 

Other courses in accounting in 
connection with a general business 
pattern which if properly publicized 
and presented would be very well 
received. Some of them are: 

1. Laboratory courses: To give 
students the opportunity to work on 
a complete, realistic set of books in 
class under proper guidance; enabl- 
ing the student to practice the theory 
under simulated business atmos- 
phere. 

2. Systems courses: A_ practical 
course in systems specifically geared 
for the small business organization ; 
systems designed to give a maximum 
of the information at a minimum 
cost. 


3. Tax courses: Tax courses for 
small business and the layman pre- 
sented in clear, concise fashion to be 
of practical assistance to the indi- 
vidual. 

4. Estate and retirement planning: 
To provide practical methods for 
the average citizen to provide for his 
retirement, and planning for the pro- 
tection of his family through his es- 
tate. It would include sound advice 
as to proper allocation of the individ- 
ual’s reserve funds between savings, 
insurance and investments and how 
to properly handle each. 

Many other courses can be de- 
signed and tailored to fit the need of 
the community when the occasion 
arises. 


General Teaching Problems 

In meeting the need of accounting 
education for the non-degree student, 
the instructor is faced with many 
problems which stem mainly from 
the heterogeneous composition of the 
Differences in age, 
educational and back- 
grounds, capacities for learning and 
individual responsibilities present a 
situation not usually found in a class 
of degree students. Ages range from 
the teens on up; fifty-four years of 
age is the oldest I have encountered. 
Educational backgrounds run_ the 
gamut from no formal education to 
the professional stage. Capacity for 
learning varies to the same extent; 
some can be taught at a college level, 
others require a very elementary ap- 
Each student has his own 
livelihood problems 
solve with in- 


student body. 
business 


proach. 
business and 
which he desires to 
dividual responsibilities limiting the 
time and energy that can be devoted 
to finding the solution. 

These same heterogeneous charac- 
teristics bring forth a homogeneity 
which the instructor can utilize as a 
basis for instruction. For the most 
part, the students are employed dur- 
ing the day. Consequently it is of 
their own sometimes at 
great personal sacrifice, they go to 
school. If properly handled, the in- 
structor will find an unusual group 
who by virtue of their experience 
and maturity will be receptive, co- 
operative, and appreciative. Appre- 


volition, 
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ciation by the student of the efforts 
taken by the instructor is still one of 
the greatest satisfactions in teaching. 


Maintaining Class Interest 

One of the main problems is main- 
taining class interest and enthusiasm. 
Students fatigued by their day’s 
work have a right to expect, and do 
expect something stimulating in the 
way of instruction. Here are some 
suggestions : 

The instructor must be some- 
thing more than an academician; he 
must be able to bring to class an en- 
thusiasm and practicality to live up 
to the expectations of the students. 
He should foster class participation 
to the extent needed by the students 
to express themselves, yet compatible 
to covering the subject matter of the 
term. It is most helpful to canvass 
the fields of occupations of the stu- 
dents, and utilize those fields for 1l- 
lustrative problems. 

Current events in the field of 
accounting, if they affect the stu- 
dents, should be brought to their at- 
tention immediately. It is important 
for them to know about change in 
rates affecting sales taxes and payroll 
deductions as they occur or a partic- 
ular newsworthy event involving ac- 
counting. Educators in the field of 
adult education recommend _ that 
these discussions take place at the 
beginning of the period to help the 
student make the transition between 
work and school. Visual aids that 
assist in the successful combining of 
school theory and practical business 
operations are particularly helpful 
when properly introduced. Illustra- 
tive sets of books assist in bridging 
the gap between the text and a real- 
istic business set of books. 


Other Specific Problems 

Differences in the capacities for 
learning is a problem which taxes 
and sometimes vexes the instructor, 
and directly affects the progress of 
the class. In this situation, the in- 
structor must teach to the majority 
group, which usually is the group in 
the middle. However, in concentrat- 
ing on that group he cannot exclude 
the others if he wishes to retain them 
as students. 
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Student deficiency in the three 
R’s presents a problem whose solu- 
tion entails a retreat and compromise 
by the instructor. Many students do 
not have the capacity for self-study. 
Whether this lack is due to the in- 
ability to read and comprehend, or 
the inability to apply oneself to study 
is difficult to ascertain. As a result, 
it is necessary to cover all detail in 
the classroom and utilize a text that is 
simple, direct, and designed specific- 
ally for the course. Naturally few 
texts are designed specifically for the 
individual situation unless written 
for that particular group involved. 
It becomes necessary to compromise 
with a text which most nearly meets 
class needs. 

The inability to perform simple 
arithmetic problems is a deficiency 
which materially affects accounting 
instruction. When I gave a simple 
examination and didn’t round off the 
figures, a large number of the stu- 
dents foresook all theory and _ lost 
track of the time in their battle with 
arithmetic. This same examination 
given to another section, with fig- 
ures rounded off, produced excelleni 
results. The instructor can recom- 
mend drills and texts, and, if avail- 
able, courses in simple business 
mathematics. 

Personal 
the students can provide a source 
of danger to the instructor. Every- 
one has a problem, and different ones 
each day. At the most, all the in- 
structor can do is discuss the situa- 
tion with the student, point out dif- 
ficulties and possibilities, and rec- 
ommend that the student seek com- 
petent professional advice. For those 
problems, which resolve themselves 
into nothing more than a question 
of theory, of the inability of the 
student to correlate the school work 
with its practical business applica- 
tion, the instructor should make 
every attempt to trace the trouble 
and find the solution. 

Naturally, personal business prob- 
lems should not be allowed to take up 
class time; there is little enough time 
for the regular class work. However, 
in the more advanced classes, time 
alloted to students’ problems, in sim- 
ilar style, proved very successful. 


business problems of 


This approach requires — iurther 
thought as an advanced method of 
teaching accounting in aduli edu- 
cation. 

Although the aim in such courses 
is to teach accounting, the primary 
mission of education as a whole is to 
prepare citizens to take a_respon- 
sible role in our democratic way of 
life. Accordingly, a part of the edu- 
cational background of a degre: 
dent concerns itself with ethical con- 
cepts and community responsibility, 
This mission is particularly import- 
ant in teaching accounting to non- 
degree These — students 
brought up in a competitive business 
environment which has seen mate- 
rial shortages, high taxes, and even 


Stu- 


students. 


corruption in circles, 
have a tendency to lose ethical con- 


cepts relating to their responsibility 


government 


for taxes to our government. There 
is a responsibility and duty to em- 
phasize the ethics and moral respon- 
sibility of business operations to so- 
ciety. The accounting instructor, be- 
cause of his subject and relation to 
the students, can do this without the 
adverse effects of the sanctimonious 





“do gooder.” 
Accounting for the 
student fills a need, which, due to its 


non-degree 


large proportion, must result in thef 
expansion of opportunities to studyf 


accounting. With proper planning 
and advertising, with initiative and 
imagination, the educator can great- 
ly accelerate this expansion. 
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hina of studies the past four 
years in the advanced typewriting 
classes at Oregon State College have 
resulted in some interesting findings 
as to how students react to words 
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that are stroked entirely with the left 
or right hand. In spite of the fact 
that a majority of the students were 
right-handed, at least eight out of 
every ten stroked more rapidly with 
the left hand. Furthermore, the dif- 
ferential between the two hands was 
more than five words a minute in a 
majority of cases and ran as high as 
twenty words a minute in extreme 
cases. 

To this statement the typing teach- 
er will probably respond, “Yes, that 
is to be expected because about two- 
thirds of the letters in the common 
words are operated by the fingers of 
the left hand and, also, the words 
themselves tend to have easier finger 
pathways and combinations.” 

Very true, but it is possible to 
bring the hands into a better balance 
through the use of remedial drills on 
these combinations and at the same 
time to increase the stroking rate for 
each hand. In view of the fact that 
several hundred very common words 
fall into this category, it would seem 
logical to take some class time for 
the development of better skill on 
these combinations. A student who 
hesitates every time he comes across 
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LEFT- AND RIGHT-HAND 
WORD TYPING DRILLS 


Fred E. Winger 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


one of these words in regular copy, 
or who is particularly weak on right- 
hand combinations, is not going to 
write as rapidly or fluently as he 
would if these 
made easier for him. 


combinations were 


Experiment With One-Hand Drills 

Carl Salser, recently with the 
Navy as Procurement Officer at the 
Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, was called upon to teach a num- 
ber of typing classes for the Navy. 
While doing so, he took the oppor- 
tunity to experiment considerably 
with left- and right-hand typing 
drills. He found that the drills ad- 
vanced his classes phenomenally in 
both speed and accuracy. 

So pressed for time were his 
classes and students that he found it 
necessary to present his entire typ- 
ing course in twenty lessons—based 
entirely on a left-hand, right-hand 
approach. He established to his own 
satisfaction that intense left- and 
right-hand drilling brought students 
to a refined and competent typing 
level far earlier than by any other 
means he had ever employed. And 
perhaps most interesting of all, the 
mortality rate in his classes declined 
as the intensity of left- and right- 
hand presentation increased. The 
students’ own success, their rapid ad- 
vance to typing competency seemed 
to create and maintain interest. 
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“Teaching a Typewriting Class With the Aid of a Tachisto cope 


Tachistoscopic Training 


During the fall quarter of the 
school year 1951-1952, the usual spe- 
cial drill sessions devoted to left- and 
right-hand word drills at Oregon 
State College were supplemented with 
tachistoscopic* training on these com- 
binations. The purpose of this train- 
ing was to determine how much ad- 
ditional skill could be gained, if any. 
The following procedures were fol- 
lowed: 

A. Each student was given two 
pages of special drills to use during 
theexperiment. These pages contained 
a section of nothing but left-hand 
words ; a section of nothing but right- 
hand words; four sections empha- 
sizing each finger dominance in the 
left hand; four sections emphasizing 
each finger dominance in the right 
hand; a section containing alternate 
left- and right-hand words; and 
finally a section of sentences consist- 
ing mainly of either left- or right- 
hand words. 

B. Two-minute timings were ad- 
ministered for isolated words with 
the left hand, isolated words with 





* Tachistoscope slides were developed by Dr. 
Winger and are sold by Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, makers and distributors 
of Tachistoscopic equipment and materials. These 
slides are used for flashing words, phrases, and 
sentences on a screen at speeds up to 1/100 of a 
second. The typists type the material from the 
exposures as they appear on the screen. 

This type of teaching is used to train the 
learners in quick and accurate seeing so that 
the typing performance becomes fast, easy, and 
free from fear of error. 
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the right hand, and the sentences 
containing a combination of both 
hands. The gross stroking rate per 
minute and total errors were com- 
puted for each timing. Class aver- 
ages were computed on both of these 
factors, 

C. A period of ten days was de- 
voted to these special drills. The 
students selected the sections they 
felt they needed to stress the most 
and then worked through as much 
of the remainder of the material as 
time permitted. From eight to ten 
minutes of each period were devoted 
to these drills. 

D. In one class, six ten-minute 
flash sessions were substituted for 
the regular drill periods. In these 
sessions, Keystone  Tachistoslides 
Number 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50, were 
used as the basis for exposure tar- 
gets. 

E. At the conclusion of the drill- 
ing periods, the two-minute timings 
mentioned in (A) were repeated and 
class averages computed again. The 


Conclusion 


It can be seen from the figures 
above that tachistoscopic training is 
beneficial as a supplementary aid on 
these special left- and right-hand 
word drills. The gross stroking rate 
increased more in each case for those 
who had flash words and yet the 
average differential between the left 
hand and the right hand remained 
less than five words per minute on 
the second timing, just as it did for 
the other two classes. 

At the same time, the total num- 
ber of errors made in this class went 
down on the individual word timings 
and increased to a very slight degree 
The 


students who had tachistoscopic train- 


on the combination sentences. 
ing interspersed with the regular 
drill materials expressed themselves 
as having enjoyed the experience, 
whereas the other classes thought the 











following are the results obtained constant drilling was monotonous 
in gross words per minute: after the first few days. 
. COM- 
LEFT Increase RIGHT Increase BINATION Increase 
C lass . Ist 2nd Decrease Ist 2nd Decrease Ist 2nd Decrease 
B* 461 53.1 20 (1) 38.1 O03. .81,2-419 53.2 58.4 52 {i> 
9 42.6 47.7 5. (1) 37.2 45.4 8.2 (1) 49.9 52.9 3.0 (1) 
2 gop 8 Si5 57 (1) 39.6 46.6 7.0 (1) 52.3 55.7 3.4 (1) 
TOTAL ERRORS 
8* 2.9 2.5 4 (D) 2.9 2.6 3° 42) 2.6 2.7 i <q) 
9 * 35 5 (D) 44 A 4; 3.8 3.6 2 (D) 
2 A 3.4 7 (1) 3.8 4.2 4 (I) 3.8 a7 i Dd) 








Class in which Tachistoscopic Training was used. 


THE ECONOMIC TREND AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued fro 


whole must be uniform. 
Why? Why must business organ- 
izations spend a lot of money hiring 
secretaries to write “thank-you” and 
“thank-me” letters? = Why 
everything be typed, and perfectly at 
that? Some letters can be written 
in long hand at a reduced cost. 
Forms could be used in many cases 
—the have 
showed the way. 

The differentiation in income be- 
tween the so-called executive and the 
stenographer often has been reduced 
to a near-vanishing point; therefore, 


program 


must 


insurance companies 
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in many cases, the executive should 
be encouraged to use his own time 
rather than that of a_ high-priced 
secretary. 

Training for the job must be re- 
vised in terms of the trend of busi- 
ness in the next two decades, and 
business should be the leader rather 
than the critic of training. Fortu- 
nately, there is nothing startlingly 
new that needs to be done. We 
merely need to work with renewed 
vigor at attaining the improvements 
Nichols has been advocating for the 
last quarter of a century and more. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was oric¢ sated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon. 
sor of the annual artistic typing con. 
tests. The object of the game ‘s to 
construct a design on the typewri‘er by 
following the directions given below. 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 3 
single spaces from the top, set side mar. 
gins at 26 and 58 (or for a 32-space 
fine) and begin typing, line by line. Sym. 
bols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; 
“3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed 
throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—7sp, 7% 

2—5sp, 11% 

3—4sp, 13% 

4—4sp, 13% 

5—4sp, 13% 

6—5sp, 11% 

7—7sp, 8% 

8—9sp, 4% 

9I—Isp, 3%, 12sp, 3% 
10—8sp, 3%, 11sp, 7% 
11—8sp, 3%, Isp, 10% 
12—7sp, 3%, 10sp, 11% 
13—7sp, 3%, Isp, 12% 
14—7sp, 3%, 10sp, 10% 
15—6sp, 8%, 7sp, 7% 
16—7sp, 21% 
17—9%sp, 20% 
18—13sp, 16% 
19—16sp, 13% 
20—lésp, 13% 
21—lT6sp, 12% 
22—1ésp, 12% 
23—16sp, 11% 
24—16sp, 10% 
25—lésp, 10% 
26—t16sp, 10% 
27—16sp, 10% 
28—16sp, 10% 
29—13sp, 13% 
30—7sp, 20% 
31—3sp, 24% 
32—Isp, 27% 
33—28% 
34—Isp, 27% 
35—3sp, 9%, 5sp, 11% 
36—6sp, 8%, 3sp, 10% 
37—9sp, 7%, 3sp, 8% 
38—12sp, 6%, Isp, 8% 
39—13sp, 14% 
40—14sp, 13% 
41—13sp, 6%, Isp, 7% 
42—13sp, 4%, 4sp, 6% 
43—12sp, 3%, bsp, 6% 
44—I11sp, 2%, Isp, 5% 
45—22sp, 5% 
5% 
, 5% 
5% 
4% 
4% 
4% 


61—24sp, 2% 

The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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E. Irving Wilde 


DEFICIENCIES IN BUSINESS UNDERSTANDINGS 


Sparrows Point High School, Sparrows Point, Maryland 





The purpose of the survey reported in this article, made by James D. White of Girard 
Colleae High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the author, was to determine the 
extent to which college graduates understand fundamental concepts of bookkeeping as 
it may apply to situations in their lives. The results given are the responses of seventy- 
six college graduates who completed a checksheet of problems and questions. 





SURPRISINGLY large 
centage of college graduates lack 
understandings of the basic concepts 
of our business world which relate 
directly and indirectly to their lives. 
Such fundamentals as the function of 
an accountant, knowledge of how 
much one is worth, and how to com- 
pute the return on an investment are 
mysteries to many of them. Cer- 
tainly, there is a fundamental body 
of business understandings, attitudes, 
and awarenesses needed by all. 


per- 


Deficiencies Revealed In Survey 
Let us review the results of this 
survey in three major categories of 
understandings to see more specifi- 
cally where these deficiencies lie. 
Investment of Savings 
An intelligent approach to invest- 
ment of savings requires that one at 
least have the ability to figure the re- 
turn on an investment. The results 
of problems presented to our respond- 
ents to test this understanding showed 
that thirty-six per cent of the seven- 
ty-five respondents who answered 
this question could not compute that 
a return of $50 on an investment of 
$500 is a return of 10 per cent and 
better than a return of $60 on an in- 
vestment of $1000. 
We also learned that fifty-three per 
cent of seventy-six respondents to 
our question do not have any under- 
standing of how to compare the fig- 
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ures of business concerns ; they failed 
to recognize that a firm whose net 
profits in 1950 is $75,000, in 1951 
$200,000 (representing an increase 
of 266 per cent) has made a better 
showing in profits than firms with 
lesser percentages of increase in 
profit. In fact, ten of the respond- 
ents to this question, checked as cor- 
rect the firm with a decrease of four 
per cent in net profit from 1950 to 
1951! 

That the educated public does not 
possess understandings necessary for 
wise investment of funds is a serious 
shortcoming. We can not afford to 
forget the tragic effects upon people 
throughout the world after the stock 
market crash of 1929. A recent sur- 
vey by the Brookings Institute, re- 
vealed that more than 6,500,000 
Americans own stock in corporations 
—one of every sixteen adults, a third 
of whom earn less than $5000 a year. 
Many Americans are living beyond 
their incomes; can they meet the 
problems that may concern them 
when the prosperity phase of our eco- 
nomic cycle gives way to harder 
times. 

Some of those problems can be 
avoided by using an intelligent, com- 
mon-sense approach to investment of 
funds. The realization that a stated 
figure in itself means little, that in- 
terpretation of figures by compari- 
sons, and securing facts that pro- 


duced these figures are necessary are 
part of such an approach. Yet, our 
survey data reveals that even the 
educated in our society do not have 
these understandings toward invest- 
ment of funds. 


Importance of Records 

What am I worth? How is my 
wealth affected if I buy a coat? 
Should I keep records? Of what 
value are records to me? Most of 
us would agree that these are ques- 
tions every educated member of our 
society should be able to answer in- 
telligently for himself. To test these 
understandings two problems were 
presented. 

The problem was designed to re- 
veal whether the respondent knew 
how to figure his net worth and 
stated, “Determine your net worth. 
You own: a car the value of which 
is $1000; savings in the bank, $500; 
and other personal property valued 
at $2500. You owe: $25 on your 
charge account and a friend owes 
you $50 which you expect to collect 
in two months. Your net worth is 
(check one): (a) $4025 (b) $4000 
(c) $3975 (d) different amount (e) 
do not know.” 

Results showed that only forty- 
five per cent of the seventy-five re- 
spondents correctly checked “(a) 
$4025” and thus had some idea of 
how to figure their worth. 
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The question to determine whether 
these respondents understood how 
their net worth is affected when they 
purchase a coat for $65, requested 
them to check whether their net 
worth increased or decreased by ap- 
proximately $65, or the 
same after such a purchase. Thirty- 
seven per cent, of the seventy-six re- 
spondents to this question did not 
know that their net worth remained 
approximately the Under- 
standing how to determine how much 
one is worth and how net worth is 
affected by everyday transactions is 
evidently lacking, according to the 
results obtained from this survey. 

Furthermore, since the need for 
keeping records is so closely tied in 
with figuring net worth and factors 
affecting net worth, we may con- 
clude that these respondents are not 
aware of the value of records. 

The seriousness of these deficien- 
cies is evident when we face the fact 
that the average American urban 
family is a potential financial failure. 
This is borne out by the report at 
one time issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, that the average 
American urban family spends about 
six per cent, or $400, more than its 
income after taxes. If business men 
conducted their enterprises in a sim- 
ilar manner, business mortalities 
would be at all-time highs. 

The need for the homemaker to 
know what he is worth, to under- 
stand how his personal transactions 
affect his worth, and the need of 
keeping accurate records is clear. 
Financial transactions in the form of 
permanent records can serve as a 
basis for tax deductions, budgeting, 
and as a guide for more intelligent 
buying in the future. Yet, in spite 
of its importance, this fact is not un- 
derstood by many of our educated 
people. 


remained 


same. 


Stated Value in Bookkeeping 

The wide circulation of financial 
reports, forms, and abstracts through 
newspapers, magazines, house or- 
gans, and other media, demands that 
everyone understand which figures 
are based on fact, and which on opin- 
ion and accounting convention. Re- 
sults showed that fully fifty-three per 
cent of the seventy-five respondents 
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to our question are unaware that ac- 
countants do use personal judg- 
ments. 

The question given to test this un- 
derstanding, to be answered by 
“true”, “false”, or “I do not know”, 
stated, “Certified Public Accountants 
do not use personal judgments, there- 
fore, the net worth and profit or loss 
shown on the financial statements are 
correct.” This deficiency in under- 
standing can not be ignored because 
the business world, with its many 
and involved business functions, can 
not possibly be interpreted by merely 
looking at the arabic figures 1 through 
9, 0 and combinations thereof. Rather 
it is a very human world with as 
many implications as there are people 
in it. Therefore, the records of the 
business world should be commonly 
regarded as the skeleton outline of 
business history and, for greater un- 
derstanding of their meanings an ex- 
ploration of the situations, conditions, 
thoughts, and other pertinent factors 
from which these figures were de- 
rived is required. 

Furthermore, unless it is realized 
that the figures in a financial state- 
ment are not adjusted with changing 
economic values, few of its figures 
can have any significance whatsoever. 
Yet, only twenty-one per cent of the 
seventy-five respondents to our ques- 
tion revealed this understanding. 

The statement which showed these 
results was, “Accounting convention 
does not treat the value of the dollar 
as being constant,” which was to be 
answered by “true”, “false”, or “I 
do not know.” This understanding 
is beneficial in a situation where an 
asset, such as machinery for a busi- 
ness, or a home for a family, which 
may have cost $10,000 to build in 
1933 may have a much greater value 
today because of the higher replace- 
ment cost. Though it still may be 
carried on the books at cost less de- 
preciation, the value in terms of to- 
day’s dollar, its “real” value, needs to 
be determined. Without a doubt, 
this understanding is lacking. 


Significance of This Study 
This study, while it reveals the un- 
derstandings of seventy-six college 
graduates, indicates that the members 
of our society, as a whole, may be 


deficient in understandings of the 
fundamental concepts of bookk:eping 
as it relates to everyday probl ms, 

The personal data sheets which 
accompanied the check sheets ©! this 
survey, tell us that these college srad- 
uates attended sixty-one dificrent 
colleges in the country. Therefore, 
it may be concluded that the many 
other students of these same institu- 
tions are likely to have similar de- 
ficiencies of understandings. Fur- 
thermore, since this study was limited 
to those who had never had a course 
in bookkeeping, it is evident that 
these much needed understandings 
were not acquired by those surveyed 
in other courses. We must face the 
fact that our educational system ap- 
parently is failing to prepare its citi- 
zens in a most important phase of 
living. 

The fault seems to be that we do 
not have a course that fosters these 
important understandings! Our 
present bookkeeping courses are little 
different from what they were fifty 
years ago. Because they are often 
impractical, theoretical, mechanical, 
and abstract, they do not meet the 
needs of the 80 per cent or more who 
have no vocational interest. What is 
needed is a “modernized” bookkeep- 
ing course which really makes func- 
tional the claims of so many non- 
vocational type bookkeeping texts. 

The question might, therefore, 
arise as to whether another subject, 
such as junior business training, busi- 
ness management, etc., would not 
better instill the necessary under- 
standings in which so many are de- 
ficient. 

Certainly not! Bookkeeping pro- 
vides a better means of understand- 
ing the commercial life and our re- 
lated problems than most of us re- 
alize. This importance lies in the 
fact that bookkeeping is a means of 
recording the facts, opinions, and 
judgments—the “particulars’’—of the 
business world from which meaning- 
ful generalizations can be made. 
These generalizations enable one to 
reach out into a world of universal 
problems with understandings of 
how it functions. Understanding the 
“construction” of business through 
bookkeeping fundamentals enables 
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Bookkeeping Has Great Potentials 
The value of bookkeeping is in 
its potential to develop a “business 
“business mind-set”, 
’s growth as an in- 


mindedness”’, or 
which fosters one 
dividual by encouraging desirable at- 
titudes and awarenesses toward the 
complex business life around him. 
This “ 


business mind-set” can be as 


profound as the complexity and 
status of business in our society; 
therefore we can enumerate only 


some of its values. They are abil- 
ity, accuracy, and neatness in keep- 
ing records; ability to interpret 
financial reports without giving un- 
due significance to figures based on 
judgment and opinion; understand- 
ings of the activities of the business 
per- 
fundamentals of 


world and its relations to one’s 
sonal activities ; 
business procedures which help to 
avoid misunderstandings, deceit, and 
fraud; greater understandings of so- 
cial security, and other so- 
cial laws, as well as understandings 
of business operations in terms of 


taxation, 


such economic problems as produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption. 
The potential is great—how 
value one derives from bookkeeping 
depends to a great extent upon how 
well the course is planned. 


much 


Reconstruction of the Bookkeeping 
Course 


The teaching of fundamentals of 
bookkeeping as it applies to situa- 
tions in the life of the consumer can 
help to take bookkeeping out of the 
traditional rut. This necessitates the 
inclusion of related understandings of 
economics, business law, business 
management, and other subjects, into 
the bookkeeping course. The method- 
ology of the “new” bookkeeping in- 
volves teaching of fundamentals by 
the student’s participation in mean- 
ingful projects and problems, such as 
cooperative work-study programs 
and, as much as practicable, actual 
practice on the books of small busi- 
ness. 

This integration is the means by 
which we can get away from teach- 
ing the debit-credit mechanical type 
of subject matter, which shuts up the 
curiosities of peoples—their desires 
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to know what this exciting social and 
economic world is all about—in the 
confines of tightly constructed cur- 
ricula and syllabii. Such traditional 
methods do not allow for the de- 
velopment of individuals who can ad- 
just themselves to changes, but make 
people as machines, with little adapta- 


“bility to change, in a dynamic busi- 
PD, 5S », 


ness world. 


The Future of Bookkeeping 

It is not difficult to prognosticate 
the future of bookkeeping when we 
recognize that changes considered as 
necessary in other fields of educa- 
tion are also considered as necessary 
for bookkeeping education by lead- 
ing business educators. Hence, much 
needed adjustments in the bookkeep- 
ing curricula content method- 
ology will take place through inte- 
gration of life problems and greater 
emphasis on fundamentals. 


and 


We can not expect these changes 
in bookkeeping in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is a matter of “growth”. It 
will take much planning, 
practice, and especially trial and er- 
such important 


research, 


ror, to determine 
matters as the fundamentals needed 
by all; the means of including other 
important understandings as law, eco- 
nomics, and management into the 
bookkeeping course ; the means of ex- 
panding the work-study programs 
and practice on business books of 
account, and the preparation of 
teachers to adequately fulfill this big- 
ger job. Though this job is a big 
one, it will be accomplished, if it is at 
all possible. 

Bookkeeping, because of its 
herent value to every member of our 
society, must be revised to include 
those experiences which will help it 
to fulfill its important function in 
inevitable. 
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GALLOPING HORSE 
by Clarence Cuts The Rope 
Mission High School, Hays, Montana 
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Because of the almost solid black effect in the body of the horse, this design took 


considerable time to execute. 
small "o, 


spacing controlled. There are at least 10,000 smal 


The solid black referred to was typed by means of the 
" not only struck over and over again, but with both the horizontal and vertical 


in this design. Other characters 


used included the $, underscore, and parentheses. 
This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 


conducted by Julius Nelson. 
later issues of this magazine. 


Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 
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A SECRETARY IN A LARGE LAW FIRM 


HE bulk of the really lucrative 

law business of the United States 
is transacted probably by no more 
than 300 metropolitan law firms. 
Many of these firms are extremely 
large and may include from 50 to 75 
partners and associates. They also 
employ a small army of salaried em- 
ployees—stenographers, typists, sec- 
retaries, bookkeepers, clerks, and in- 
vestigators. In special instances, 
certified public accountants, engi- 
neers, tax experts, investment con- 
sultants, lobbyists, and general _re- 
search specialists are engaged. The 
large firms in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and elsewhere occupy as 
much office space as a good-sized 
corporation. 


General Set-up 


In order to give a fairly accurate 
picture of the opportunities available 
to legal secretaries and other em- 
ployees in the big law firms, it will 
be necessary to go into some detail 
as to how they are managed. Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg,’ in a rather scorn- 
ful article entitled, “Law Factories; 
Brains of the Status Quo,” published 
in Harper's Magazine several years 
ago, stated: “The term ‘law factories,’ 
widely used in the legal profession, 
may be derisive, but it is accurate. 
The great law firms are organized 
on factory principles, and grind out 
standardized legal advice, documents, 
and services as systematically as 
General Motors turns out automo- 
biles. Each large office is in charge 
of an office manager, who corre- 
sponds to a factory superintendent. 
Sometimes the manager is a lawyer, 
but his duties are seldom profes- 
sional.” Lundberg also points out 


? Ferdinand Lundberg, “Law Factories; Brains 
of the Status Quo,” Harper’s Magazine, July 
1939, pp. 179-182, 
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"The ability of the secretary in a 
law firm to rise above the plane of 
mediocrity is dependent on the 
amount of responsibility she is cap- 
able of assuming .. . The height of a 
secretary's rise will be determined 
solely by the limitations she places 
upon herself." 





quite correctly that: “As in any fac- 
tory, the partners and employees are 
checked in and out. Everything, in 
fact, is governed by system. The 
production line of the law office is 
constantly watched over, and effi- 
ciency experts are sometimes sum- 
noned to recommend changes in 
equipment or in office arrangement 
that will reduce the sum of opera- 
tions in any given task.” 

In the office and in each depart- 
ment, the lawyers work in what are 
known as teams, each usually includ- 
ing at least one partner. Teams may 
be composed of from two to six men, 
depending on the office, but the av- 
erage seems to be three. Sometimes 
the smaller combine to form larger 
teams if certain involved actions are 
being handled, such as new stock 
issues connected with a major cor- 
poration or nation-wide telephone 
system, for the amount of work in- 
volved is substantial. 

The big firms usually have no spe- 
cialty, but are as inclusive as depart- 
ment stores, avoiding, however, any 
contact with criminal law and retain- 
ing outside firms when special prob- 
lems are involved. If a respectable 


client becomes entangled in criminal 
proceedings, his regular firm retains 
a criminal lawyer. 

The broad departmental divisions 
in which the lawyers operate are gen- 
eral practice, litigation, trust and pro- 
bate, real estate, and taxation. There 
are, of course, subdivisions under 
these headings. One or two lawyer: 
may spend all their time writing 
briefs; another may be an authority 
on constitutional questions and 
answerable for nothing else; and one 
or two others may confine their tal- 
ents exclusively to pleadings, income 
tax law, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rulings, Federal Trade Com- 
mission actions, and so on. About 
half the force is found in the general 
practice group, although the percent: 
age may vary from office to office, 
depending upon the degree of special- 
ization. 

A number of large New York law 
offices rent anywhere from two to 
seven floors in downtown buildings. 
Reception rooms are often elab- 
orately decorated with Oriental rugs, 
paintings, paneled walls, period fur- 
niture, and softly-shaded lights. The 
offices of the leading partners are 
often similarly ornate and may be 
fitted out like an 18th Century study 
with antique desks and_ bookcases 
(although some partners cultivate 2 
Spartan-like simplicity in furnish- 
ings). There is at least one recep- 
tionist on each floor, who directs the 
clients to the proper lawyers or sec- 
retaries. There may also be an estate 
accounting department whose pri- 
mary functions is to make up the in- 
heritance tax computations, income 
tax returns for wealthy clients, and 
similar accounting work. In addi 
tion, of course, there is a_ regular 
bookkeeping department. 
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The great law firms function on 
hehalf of the improvident rich pre- 
cisely as social service workers func- 
jon on behalf of the slum dwellers. 
Every important detail of their lives 
is supervised by lawyers who recom- 
mend employment agencies, schools, 
and tutors, conduct investigations in- 
(o plausible new friends, intervene as 
buffers when their principals become 
entangled with members of less privi- 
leged classes, and who even advise 





on marriages, budgets, choice of resi- 
dences, and other personal services. 
One client of such a law firm was 
heard to remark that it cost him 
twenty dollars every time he shook 
hands with one of the partners. This 
may not be absolutely true, but these 
firms do exact high fees. 

Many of the larger law firms have 
branches of their own abroad, and 
in large American cities. One well- 
known corporate law firm has a total 
of 29 partners and principal asso- 
ciates, and approximately 60 other 
lawyers, the total varying from time 
to time. Its offices cover an area of 
six floors, 


Office Girls 


There are approximately 45 stenog- 
raphers in the stenographic depart- 
ment of one legal corporation, which 
is typical of the management of 
large law firms. One of the princi- 
pal duties of the office girls is to 
make set-ups with carbons for letter- 
heads, wills, and all other legal docu- 
ments. These set-ups are placed in 
special cabinets containing drawers 
marked, “3 Copies Legal,” “5 Copies 
Legal,” “3 Copies Will,” “3 Copies 
Letterhead,” etc. These girls also 
change the ribbons on the stenog- 
taphers’ typewriters when necessary. 
Thus, no time is lost by the stenog- 
raphers in making set-ups or chang- 
ing ribbons. The used carbon paper 
is placed in a file box on the corner 
of each stenographer’s desk and col- 
lected and sorted by the office girls 
at regular intervals. The office girls 
employed are usually quite young and 
inexperienced, but are selected be- 
cause they show willingness to learn, 
and they are always advised by the 
office manager to take evening 
courses in secretarial schools. 
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The next step up is promotion to a 
reception desk, then into the steno- 
graphic department, and finally (for 
those who last that long), a chance 
at a coveted secretarial position. How 
long this will take depends on the 
girl herself, her personality, her ca- 
pacity for hard work, and upon her 
education, as well as upon the oppor- 
tunities available in her office. 


Stenographic Pool 

It is a fact that, until fairly recent- 
ly, one large New York law firm 
regularly adhered to a_three-shift 
schedule of eight hours a shift, its 
offices never being dark even over 
week-ends. Most of the work on 
two of the shifts consisted of steno- 
graphic transcription. The over- 
head in running such an establish- 
ment was tremendous and the firm 
decided to hire an efficiency expert. 
He pointed out that the cost of over- 
time salaries to office assistants was, 
for the most part, an unnecessary 
expense, since night workers had to 
be paid much more than day workers. 

This firm had been assigning cer- 
tain stenographers and clerks to in- 
dividual lawyers, but it has now 
adopted the “pooling system.” Under 
this system, employed today by near- 
ly all the large law firms, no lawyer 
has his own secretary or stenog- 
rapher, with the exception of the 
senior partners. As soon as a 
stenographer has completed one as- 
signment, she reports back to the 
head of the stenographic department, 
who places her name on the bottom 
of the “free list.” 

When a lawyer requires a stenog- 
rapher, he communicates with the 
head of the stenographic department 
by pushing the buzzer in his room 
once, which causes his room number 
to appear on a signal board in the 
stenographic room. He is then as- 
signed the girl whose name heads the 
free list in the stenographic pool. If 
he requires some proof-reading to be 
done or copy typed, he pushes his 
buzzer twice, which summons an 
office girl. She notes his request and 
brings the work back to the steno- 
graphic room for assignment by the 
supervisor to the next worker who is 
free. This method distributes the 
volume of work evenly, assures the 


steady, uninterrupted utilization of 
every member of the stenographic 
staff, and eliminates overtime except 
when special events are pending. 

In this office a small yellow bat- 
tery light is installed on the left front 
corner of each stenographer’s desk, 
all the lights being controlled by the 
head of the stenographic department. 
When a stenographer is wanted by. a 
lawyer, the supervisor flashes the 
light of the next “free” girl, sum- 
moning her to the front desk, where 
the department head tells her to 
whom she is assigned. The stenog- 
rapher continues working for that 
particular lawyer until the assign- 
ment is completed and then again re- 
ports to the front desk. When a 
stenographer is wanted on the tele- 
phone, the signal light is flashed on 
and off three or four times. Thus, 
there is no commotion or confusion 
such as would be caused by calling 
names aloud, and a maximum of quiet 
is maintained. At the end of each 
day, the stenographers report to the 
supervisor all assignments to be 
carried over. 

When a girl is interviewed or ap- 
plies for a position in the steno- 
graphic department, she is rated 
solely on her personality, education, 
and previous experience. No test is 
given, but every applicant who suc- 
cessfully passes the interview, is 
placed on probation for three months. 
Most of the office managers feel that 
a dictation and typing test is not’a 
fair indication of a girl’s possibili- 
ties, and that it is only by a fair trial 
under actual working conditions that 
an applicant can prove her worth. 
A strict efficiency record is kept on 
each girl in the department, regard- 
less of length of service, but the new- 
comers are checked more often. Un- 
til they have passed the probationary 
period, each new stenographer must 
submit all her finished work to the 
head of the stenographic department 
for comments and correction before 
returning it to the lawyer. The first 
few days are spent in typing from 
copy only, until the girls grow ac- 
customed to the procedure of the 
firm. 

It is evident that most of the me- 
chanical labor in a large law firm is 
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performed by women, and the ‘prop- 


erly managed firms provide rest 


rooms, locker rooms, a hospital room, 


and similar facilities. An enterpris~ 


ing stenographer in one such firm’ or- 


ganized a bowling team which evoked: 


such interest that it was expanded 
into three rivaling teams that com-= 
peted once a week. The results of 
the matches were posted on the bulle- 
tin board in the stenographic depart- 
ment on the morning following each 
session. A fine spirit of good sports- 


manship was portrayed, and non-’ 


participants came out to the bowling 
games to cheer for their favorites. 
Another group became interested in 
swimming and set aside one week- 
night for a plunge in a large indoor 
hotel pool. 
office boys and clerks “took over” the 
lawyers in a basketball match, and 
everyone had a _ wonderful time 
watching the undignified capers of 
the usually sedate lawyers as_ they 
puffed their way through a completely 
one-sided game. 


Also, once a year, the 


The participating 
attorneys usually remain at home for 
the next couple of days to recover 
from strains and aching muscles. 

_ Stenographers in these large law 
firms are paid very well. Employees 
usually share in a portion of the 
firm’s net profits at the end of the 
fiscal year by being given a bonus. 
Girls in the stenographic pool are al- 
lowed three weeks’ vacation, as a 
rule. 
now set up retirement plans to aid 
those with long and faithful service. 


Most of the larger firms have 


Night Work 

Reverting to the report of the effi- 
ciency expert mentioned previously 
that law firm’s business expanded. to 
such an extent that it was found 
necessary to hire three 
stenographers to work on the night 
staff. Even with that increase in 
force, it was proved that the efficiency 
expert was right, and a substantial 
Saving in expenses 
effected. Every effort is made to 
keep the large-scale law office, with 
its high overhead in rent and pay- 
roll, operating with the smooth effi- 
ciency of a Diesel engine. 

When some special activity re- 
quires stenographic help in addition 
to the regular night force, the stenog- 


regular 


salary was 
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raphers with the best record for rapid 
typing, accurate transcription, and 
willingness to work are “drafted” for 
overtime, payment for which is pro- 


portionately higher than the daytime. 


wage scale. Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, and holidays are also rated 
on an overtime basis, including a 
maximum of two hours’ extra pay 


for holiday traveling time. 
Special Assignments 

When a stenographer has demon- 
strated her ability, she is often tested 
further by being sent out on special 
assignments with various lawyers. In 
the reorganization of a company, she 
may be sent to work at the offices of 
that company to compile data for use 
in the court proceedings. During a 
labor dispute, she might be required 
to take testimony of the workers who 
When two companies 
are merged, she may be called upon 
to work at one of the company offices, 
drawing new deeds for transfer of 
the property into the name of the 
remaining organization. Or she may 
be placed temporarily into the law 
firm’s own estate accounting or book- 
keeping departments, in order to see 
if she can absorb new types of work 
satisfactorily. While no promotion 
may- be forthcoming immediately, 
the stenographer knows that she is 
and 


are on strike. 


being considered for promotion 
accepts the change willingly. 
Substitution Work 

Before a stenographer can be ap- 
pointed to a secretarial position, she 
must serve as substitute while secre- 
taries are on leave or vacation. As 
this is usually of at least one month’s 
duration, the stenographer has ample 
time to demonstrate her capabilities 
as a secretary, and she is rated ac- 
cordingly. Substitution work can be 
difficult at times, but it is a very good 
indication of a stenographer’s possi- 
bilities. 

Secretary to a Partner 

Merit in the stenographic field, 
while often recognized and rewarded 
in the large law offices, is not the 
only requirement for advancement. 
Attractive and appropriate attire, 
ability to translate foreign languages, 
willingness to work overtime, and 
punctuality in reporting for work are 
all factors that will be taken into con- 
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sideration when the “big chance” 
comes. After a long period ©: ser- 
vice in the stenographic pool, p:omo- 
tion may be achieved by being se- 
lected to act as secretary to a_part- 
ner. 

Some women never attain thi. end, 
due in part to the keen compet'tion; 
for while they may be better-than- 
average stenographers and _ efficient 
in every kind of business routine, 
they lack some quality which would 
rate them as superior to others. The 
highest praise a lawyer can give on 
an efficiency rating is, “This girl 
would make a fine secretary.” 
having achieved their goal, women 


Once 


are reluctant to leave their well-pay- 
ing positions even though they marry, 
and consequently openings are few. 

Except in unusual cases, secretaries 
are not hired from outside 
“gone through the 


agencies 
without having 
mill,” as there is usually ample secre- 
tarial material to be found within the 
stenographic department for these 
vacancies. Also, it would be detri- 
mental to the morale of the excellent 
stenographers who remain on in the 
hope of some day obtaining such a 
position. 

After working in the stenographic 
pool, substituting for other  secre- 
taries, working on special assign- 
ments and in different departments, 
the girl who becomes a secretary to 
one man is well-equipped to handle 
her position efficiently. She is al- 
lowed one month’s vacation with pay 
and is, of course, paid higher wages 
than the stenographer. She may 
have her own office or be placed in 
a room with one or two other secre- 
taries, depending on the seniority of 
the lawyer for whom she works. She 
has more responsibilities, but, on the 
whole, her business life is less hectic 
and more satisfying than formerly. 

The ability of the secretary in a 
law office to rise above the plane of 
mediocrity is dependent on _ the 
amount of responsibility she is cap- 
able of assuming. A well-established 
lawyer with a good law practice 
willingly pays a handsome salary for 
an A-1 secretary. The height of a 
secretary’s rise will be determined 
solely by the limitations she places 
upon herself. 
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Bernard P. Corbman 


Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
New York, N. Y. 





"The climax [for the student] is not 
graduation but rather the attainment 
of the employment for which the 
graduate is qualified. ... Many grade 
advisors and deans try to aid the 
students [in getting a_ position]. 
Often, however, ... they are kept too 
busy with too many students... 
Furthermore, these grade advisors are 
often not adequately equipped to con- 
duct vocational guidance counseling." 

This article offers some excellent 
suggestions to overcome these - de- 
ficiencies. 





HE problem of seeking employ- 
ment upon graduation from school 


to senior students. This is true 
whether they are about to be gradu- 
ated from high school, junior. col- 
lege, or college. Yet these schools 
usually provide very little teaching, 
assistance, or guidance in what 
should be one of the most important 
aspects of their curriculums: obtain- 
ing a job in the area for which the 
students have spent so much time 
preparing. The true climax or cul- 
mination of schooling has been ig- 
nored. The climax is not graduation 
but rather the attainment of the type 
of employment upon graduation (or 
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JOB SEMINAR 


has generally been of much concern | 


Photo 
by 
Charles Roman 


shortly thereafter) that is of interest 
to the graduate and for which he is 
qualified. 

It is true that many high schools 
have grade advisors and deans who 
try to aid the students in this respect. 
Often, however, they cannot devote 
enough time to the problems of each 
senior. They are kept too busy with 
too many students and too many 
duties. Furthermore, these grade 
advisors are often not adequately 
equipped to conduct vocational guid- 
ance counseling. Junior colleges and 
colleges generally provide little more 
than a placement bureau, which is a 


; ‘minjature employment agency. The 


nearest these schools come to actu- 
ally preparing students for obtain- 
\ing a job is throught a general pro- 
gram aimed at good grooming, cour- 
tesy, and how to conduct oneself at 
an interview—all very important and 
worthwhile, but insufficient. 

The Retail Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences in New York City 
has been doing something about 
this problem. Each student is re- 
quired to take a course called Job 
Seminar during his last semester at 
school. The seminar is guided by a 
member of the department who is 
well qualified as a counselor due to 
his training and experience. He, 





eos 


The Seminar Group Discussing..Reasons For Discharge From Positions and 
For Not Getting Promoted 


furthermore, has had every student 
in previous classes - and therefore 
knows something about their person- 
alities and interests: there is a good 
basis for rapport. 


Organization and Content 

The seminar is divided into two 
parts. During the first five weeks 
the seniors meet in discussion groups 
of about twenty-five students for one 
hour per week. The topics for dis- 
cussion include the types of positions 
that are available in the area in which 
they have been trained, descriptions 
of these jobs, the requirements that 
are needed to qualify for these po- 
sitions; job sources including news- 
paper and periodical advertisements, 
newspaper and periodical news items, 
former employees, employment agen- 
cies for retail personnel, friends, and 
relatives ; and proper preparation for 
the interview. During these discus- 
sions the students are introduced to 
such directories as the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s three volumes on 
Job Descriptions for the Retail 
Trades, Phelon’s handbook on Resi- 
dent Buyers, Sheldon’s Retail Trade; 
and Fairchild’s Leading Department 
Stores in Leading Trading Areas. 
Cooperation is further received from 
personnel directors who participate 
in the discussions. 
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By the end of this five-week orien- 
tation period, the students begin to 
think more carefully and construc- 
tively about their futures. Group dis- 
cussions then cease and are replaced 
by individual private conferences or 
conversations. Each student is 
given an appointment for an initial 
private conference with the seminar 
leader (counselor). Of course, fu- 
ture appointments are made as and 
when needed. It is during these in- 
terviews that the vocational counsel- 
ing really gets under way. Interests, 
likes, dislikes, experience, and per- 
sonality qualifications are examined. 
Determination of the type of posi- 
tion for which the individual is go- 
ing to apply is eventually established. 
The procedure to be followed in or- 
der to obtain such a position is dis- 
cussed. Sample letters of inquiry 
and application as well as resumes 
are reviewed. Whenever the de- 
partment or its members obtain a 
lead for a position, those interested 
in that type of position are notified. 
(The students, however, realize the 
need for their own independent ef- 
forts.) During the last few weeks 
of school, the students are urged to 
apply for the positions in which they 
are interested. 


Integration with Other Subjects 

During the last semester, the stu- 
dents also are required to take one 
course in applied communication pro- 
cedures and another in typewriting. 
The instructors of these two subjects 
and the leader of the job seminar in- 
tegrate their work. Schedules con- 
cerning what and when particular 
material will be taught are carefully 
worked out in advance. There re- 
sults a high degree of integration 
which produces coordination of ma- 
terial, eliminates duplication of work, 
and provides sound motivation for 
the students. For example, in the 
applied communication procedures 
class the students are taught to com- 
pose a letter of application for a po- 
sition using proper English and punc- 
tuation, in the typewriting class they 
learn to type it as a mailable letter, 
and in the seminar interview the let- 
ter is discussed from the point of 
view of the person to whom such a 
letter might be sent. Consideration 
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is given to possible additions or ad- 
justments necessary to conform to a 
particular situation. 

Curriculums at other schools may 
not provide or permit the inclusion 
of such a business English course 
and/or typewriting. While they are 
not necessary to the job seminar, our 
department finds such a coordinating 
program very successful and intends 
to continue it. 


Results 


The counselor keeps a follow-up 
record of each of his students. The 
file includes the usual information of 
name, address, telephone number, 
date of birth, photograph, etc. In ad- 
dition there is a notation of the in- 
terests and job preferences of each 
student. Also on file is a list of the 
name, address, and interviewer of 
each company to which the student 
has applied for a position. The lat- 
ter information requires the cooper- 
ation of the students, which has been 
generally very good. The interviews 
are discussed and follow-ups by the 
students are usually made. 

The results are most gratifying. 
During the past three years, there has 
been an average of approximately 
85 per cent placement of the seniors 
into jobs they wanted by the time of 
graduation. The average placement 
by the end of the first month after 
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graduation has been approx. mately 
98 per cent, thanks to the eff rts of 
the department's instructors a.id the 
job seminar ! 

An additional point that ms» em. 
phasize the value and significa:ice of 
this program is the fact that ; 
ates occasionally call the depariment 
office months later to notify it of 
changes in positions and promotions, 
or to ask whether there are any good 
positions available. They have even 
offered to talk to future graduates in 
the seminar—and their offers have 
been accepted with very favorable 
results. 


-adu- 


Conclusion 


Every school should have a_ job 
seminar or similar vocational coun- 





seling service for its seniors. Such a 
program helps to give a meaning and 
goal to the education of each indi- 
vidual student. Furthermore, _ the 
students generally need and welcome 
individual guidance directed toward 
aiding them in learning what types 
of jobs are available; what the re- 
quirements of the jobs are; what the 
beginning salaries are; how they 
should go about preparing for, seek- 
ing, and getting that job. 

The results in the Retail Distribu- 
tion Department at the Institute has 
proved effective. On that basis we 
urge its adoption elsewhere too. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers may have been asked the question, 


Are 


non-business 


teachers _in- 


terested in business information? 


If you will turn to the last page of this magazine you will learn what has been done 


by one school to provide these teachers with this information. 
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THE FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


John F. Lotz 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





These fellowships are recommended to any college instructor who wants to 
benefit from the finest type of on-the-job study of industry . . . Secondary 
teachers who are not looking for credit may also be able to benefit in the 


near future. 





N the field of education, a fellow- 
ship is the position or compensation 
received by a graduate student for 
special study. A foundation grant- 
ing fellowships is usually an institu- 
tion supported by donations or lega- 
cies. In recent years there has been 
a considerable increase in the number 
of these foundations, the sums of 
money contributed to them, and the 
fellowships granted by them. Many 
of us have read about the large 
amounts granted under such foun- 
dation names as Ford, Fulbright, 
Guggenheim, Marshall, Rockefeller 
and Whitney. In addition, govern- 
ments, universities, and colleges have 
been awarding fellowships under al- 
located funds. Numerous other fel- 
lowships available are reported in pe- 
riodicals, such as School and Soci- 
ety. 

Another phase of this increase in 
fellowships has been the spread 
through the country of workshops in 
colleges and universities to which 
scholarships or fellowships are 
granted. In the field of business ed- 
ucation during the summer of 1952 
there were sixteen states which had 
such workshops, and there is now a 
national organization on workshops 
known as the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. At the University 
of Wisconsin, for example, the sum 
of $100 was granted to each partici- 
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pant, whereas Michigan State College 
paid for room and board. Funds 
were raised for this purpose from 
the college or university and from 
business, labor and _ agricultural 
groups. College or graduate school 
credit hours were obtained by the 
participants. 

Still another method of grants in 
economic education is that used by 
the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation. Although its chief function 
has been the dissemination of eco- 
nomic literature to educational insti- 
tutions, it does a very important job 
in acting as a clearing house for 
fellowships between business con- 
cerns and college teachers. This re- 
search and educational foundation at 
Irvington-on-Hudson is supported 
largely by contributions from cor- 
porations which also give the fellow- 
ships. 

The Foundation for Economic 
Education Plan 

Each fall this foundation notifies 
college teachers of business and eco- 
nomic subjects about the availability 
of fellowships. Applications from 
interested college people are passed 
on to the corporations sharing in the 
plan, which then select the individual 
applicants they think will benefit 
most from their own types of busi- 
ness. (It is hoped that in the future 
some such arrangement might be 


made available to secondary school 
teachers. ) 

Each participating business firm 
pays each fellow his transportation 
costs, plus $400 for living expenses 
in a six-week period. Some corpora- 
tions select as many as four fellows 
each summer. The fellowships pro- 
vide for an on-the-spot study of the 
business organization. In the five 
summers the program has been in 
operation, it has reached 288 fel- 
lows, 162 colleges, and 96 firms. 


The Summer Program 

3y April 1 each teacher has been 
notified of the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of his application and to what 
firm he should report. The firm 
corresponds with him, and details 
are worked out for the summer’s 
work. Judging from my own expe- 
rience, plus contacts with other fel- 
lows, each firm seems to leave it up 
to the individual fellow when to start, 
how many weeks, up to six, to take, 
what department or departments to 
study and to work in, and the kind 
of work and the length of stay in 
each department. 

I was awarded a fellowship with 
the Detroit Edison Company for the 
summer of 1952, and the program 
here seems typical of other partici- 
pating corporations. The director 
of the company program received 
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me the first day and discussed the 
firm’s policies, the organizational set- 
up, the duties and responsibilities of 
the officers and department heads, 
and the functions of the various de- 
partments. I received the company’s 
report to stockholders, the organiza- 
tion charts and handbook, the book- 
lets for beginning employees, and 
other company literature. I was to 
be employed as a special staff assist- 
ant and expected to observe the work- 
ing hours and rules of regular em- 
ployees. 

After the initial interview, I was 
given the thorough physical examina- 
tion by a company physician required 
of all new employees. and reported 
to the first department scheduled. 
Each department head had received 
an advance notice to set up a study 
program. The notice included the 
following paragraph at the close: 


“This period is too short to 
expect the visitor to turn out 
much in the way of work, but 
it is perfectly satisfactory to 
give him any work assignments 
that fit in with his work inter- 
est.” 
Generally, the time was divided 
among lectures, discussion, and lab- 
oratory periods, with some of the 
laboratory hours in genuine work. 

Each executive visited explained 
the problems and work of his par- 
ticular section and invited questions 
and comments. Most of the depart- 
ments had excellent sample work 
sheets, forms, charts, graphs and 
mimeographed directions, explana- 
tions and summaries collated for 
visitors, some of whom come from 
far parts of the world. Assistant 
executives introduced me to the sev- 
eral supervisors of the work groups 
or divisions within the department, 
trying between visits to correlate the 
processes and flow of work. The 
supervisor of each group or division 
further explained and discussed the 
work of his area, and then turned 
me over to his several work leaders. 
After their further explanations and 
observation, there was seldom time 
for laboratory practice long enough 
to finish some practical work. In 
every department there was _ inter- 
views with the workers, many of 
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whom were highly trained profes- 
sional personnel. Some of the most 
enlightening discussions took place 
during the lunch or coffee periods. 

There can be many variations of 
this program. Looking back over 
the summer, I believe it would be 
better for the majority of fellows and 
firms if there was first an orientation 
period of one or two weeks for the 
whole organization, then four or five 
weeks concentration in one depart- 
ment. 


Reciprocal Benefits 

The six-weeks session 
great benefit. It was comparable to 
having intensive courses in all phases 
of ‘accounting, budgetary control, 
purchasing, statistics, and finance to 
reinforce and enrich the theory 
courses taken in college. A vast 
amount of classroom materials were 
made available and, most important, 
a broad background and insight into 
“big business” was gained. For the 


was of 





Editor's Note: Fellowships are avail- 
able for the summer of 1953 for college 
professors who have six weeks to de- 
vote to an on-the-spot study of a busi- 
ness firm. 

Send to The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York, for further information. 





first time, I was paid for learning, 
instead of paying. 

How did the firm benefit? There 
was little work accomplished of 
practical value, but the intangibles 
were important. As one executive 
said, “One product of this business- 
college exchange is the challenge and 
stimulation which college persons 
bring. to the business men they in- 
terview.” As another one put it: 
“T like to have the professors come 
in and ask our executives what they 
do and, especially why they do it. 
Some of our men have never had to 
answer such questions to an outsider. 
The experience can be very stimulat- 
ing.” 

Business personnel learn the view- 
points of the college people, who 
not only influence their students in 
attitudes and ideals, but train the 
graduates whom the business firms 
will need as employees. In turn, the 
college people learn the views and 





business, 
which have changed considerably 
since the days of “rugged individ- 


problems of corporate 


ualism”. The fellows have a «hance 
to see why business thinks that there 
are often excessive taxes, unneces- 
sary controls and regulations, and un- 
fair competition (of utilities in this 
case) by government. 


PI 


Spirit of Free Inquiry 
Some reader might say, “This fel- 
low has been paid to write this ar- 
ticle.” That is not so. The state. 
ment made by the Foundation, 
“Teachers are expected to approach 
their, study with the spirit of free inf 





-quiry and open-mindedness appro. 


priate to any research project”, wa 
lived up to in letter and in spirit. Nof 
data of any kind was withheld and 
it should be mentioned that no unfair 
practices nor questionable accounting 
procedures were found. No reports 
or articles of any kind were required 
in these fellowships (and no college 
credits were given), which probably 
accounts for the fact that very few 
business educators outside of col: 
leges have heard about this Founda 
tion. 
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FEE Fellowships Recommended 

The conclusion is of course that 
the writer recommends these fellow- 
ships to any college instructor who 
wants to benefit from the finest type 
of on-the-job study of industry. A 
similar, type of program would b 
desirable for high school busines: 
teachers who are not concerned about 
college credit hours. 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 





his fel- Henry B. Whitehorne High School, Verona, New Jersey 

this ar- 

1e state- 

ndation, 

pproach “[Business] literature seems to assume that the adolescent personality and 
‘ character are the most pliable of plastics, just waiting for the master hand 

free in- of the omniscient business teacher .. . 













appro- 
ct”’, wash 
irit. Nok 
eld andfJUDGING from the number of ar- 
o unfairpJticles on this subject appearing in 
-ountinggthe various business education peri- 
pdicals, one would gather that the 
modern business teacher holds an 
[.D. degree with a diploma in psy- 
hiatry. A rapid perusal of most of 
hese articles, however, would soon 
how that, if the writers of these ar- 
ies are typical, this business teacher 
nore closely resembles a practitioner 
f crystal gazing or phrenology. In- 
leed, some of the educational clap- 
rap that has appeared on the sub- 
ject almost makes the reader doubt 
he blessings of a free press. 

Most of this literature seems to as- 
ume that the adolescent personality 
pnd character are the most pliable of 
plastics, just waiting for the master 
and of the omniscient business 
eacher to mold them into a super- 
personality, ready, willing, and able 
0 “win friends and influence people,” 
marry the boss’s daughter, and take 
ver the presidency of the firm. 
Vhat these writers forget is that by 
he time the child reaches the high 
chool, his personality and character 
re fairly well set and that about all! 
the teacher can do is to knock off the! 
rough edges or do a bit of polishing | 
ere and there, leaving the extensive} 
‘iterations to the trained aaa 
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developed primarily through con- 
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‘made over? 


tact with the environment experi- 
enced by the pupil. They are 
| more “caught than taught.” The 
| environment surrounding the in- 
| dividual should, therefore, be as 
| exemplary as possible of good 
| character values and personality 
‘characteristics and attitudes.’ 

If personality is the inter-action be- 
tween an individual and his environ- 
ment, why is it always assumed that 





- » many of these unsuccessful workers are 
in the wrong jobs to begin with." 


it is the individual who should b 


the individual by removing him from 
his environment than by trying to 
make him fit it? Every school ad- 
ministrator knows that often the 
problem child in one class can be 
made to blossom merely by removing 
him from that class and putting him 
into another where the psychological 





1 Robert E. Slaughter as quoted by Elizabeth T. 
VanDerveer, National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Eighth Yearbook, 1951, p. 106. : 


Could it not be that in| 
‘many cases more would be done for 


climate is more suitable to his inter- 
ests, needs, and state of development. 

Much is made by business educa- 
tors of the oft-quoted statistics which 
show that the great majority of 
people who lose their jobs or promo- 
tions do so, ineffi- 
ciency, but because they cannot get 
along with the boss, fellow workers, 
or customers. Teachers take these fig- 
ures as a license to embark upon all 
sorts of “personality” courses involv- 
ing the right way to apply lipstick, 
comb the hair, or sit in a chair. Might 
it not be possible that many of these 
unsuccessful workers are in the 
wrong jobs to begin with? In white 
collar communities where manual la- 
bor is looked down upon, how many 
frustrated auto mechanics are hold- 
ing clerks’ jobs? It would seem that 
many of our personality problems 
could be more effectively solved in the 
guidance office. 

The extremes to which some “per- 
sonality developers” go are illustrated 
by the following: 


not because of 


Care The interviewer knew be- 
fore she took the test he would 
She did not know 


the psychological principle of 


not hire her. 


trying to analyze and determine 
the type of person who was inter- 
viewing her and conduct her 
conversation accordingly. 

paateek Therefore, is it not logical 
to insist that the student should 
be taught to display a personality 
which will gain the approval of 
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the specific type of person with 
whom he is dealing ?? 


Apparently this writer believes 
that personality should be worn like 
an article of clothing, and, presum- 
ably, the pupil is taught how to dress 
for the occasion. Just how the job 
applicant is to analyze his interview- 
ers is not stated, nor where he is to 
get the psychological training which 
will enable him to make the quick- 
change. 

Another writer, obviously fresh 
from a tests and measurements 
course, goes in for experimental work 
with control groups, comparisons of 
I.Q. and the scores on personality 
tests, with due allowance made for 
standard error difference, critical ra- 
tio, etc. She states, seriously : 


This study shows that training 
for purpose of meeting students’ 
needs for improved personalities 
and attitudes is successful. It 
also shows that personality may , 
be developed in  stenography 
classes in the following ways: 
(1) by using an intelligence test | 
for the two groups to determine | 
equality in I.Q., chronological 
age, and mental age; (2) by 
using personality tests for the 
two groups at the beginning of 
the semester as an inventory of 
personality traits; (3) by using 
the discussion method for the 
improvement of the experimental 
group; (4) by giving the tests 
to the two groups near the close 
of school to determine the ex- 
tent to which the students had 
gained in personality traits; (5) 
by computing the data; and (6) 
by comparing the scores of the 
two groups.’ 


This scientific treatise concludes with 
this observation: 


“There are numerous ways of 
improving personality traits and 
these were used duving the en- 
tire year.”* 


All the literature on the subject is 
not of the same calibre, fortunately. 


? Viona Hansen Whitlow, “Making Personality 
Pay Dividends,” The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXIV (September, 1948), pp. 19-20. 

* Phelma Newton Moore, “Personality Develop- 
ment,” The Balance Sheet (XXXII), October, 
1950, pp. 256-257, 

* Ibid., p. 257. 
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Elizabeth Trumper in describing the 
work of the Bryant and Stratton 
Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York, says: 


Let’s face the truth: In many 
cases, I’m afraid, schools and 
teachers offer a maze of pseudo- 
scientific jargon or a glamour 
course of superficialities ; in most 
cases, schools and teachers offer 
nothing at all. 

But there are things we can 
do. It is true that the person-, 
ality development of an individ-) 
ual is a life-time process and 
that we educators have a relative} 
ly short time to work with the 
young people who appear in our 
classes. But because of the very 
brevity of our opportunity, the 
importance of our doing what we. 
can is emphasized. 

Our students need personality 
improvement. The schools must 
plan for it. We teachers must 
do it. And what we do must be 
effective.® 


Miss Trumper lists five factors in 
personality improvement : 


1. A personal adviser—under-\ 
standing and sympathetic and 
patient with young people. 

2. A basic course taught in small 
groups by the conference 
method. 

3. Conference between individ- 
ual students and advisers with , 
ratings made by teachers and ‘ 
advisers. 

4. Continued use of ratings and 
interviews even after the 
course is completed. 

5. Final ratings before a student | 
leaves the school with data 
placed on employment record 
card and use made of them by 
the placement department. 
[No square pegs in round 
holes here. ]® 


The 1951 Yearbook of the National 
Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation selects six principles of per- 
sonality development which might 
well serve as a standard for work in 


“What We Can Do 


5 Elizabeth F. Trumper, 
Business 


About ‘Personality Development,” 
Teacher, XXVII (April, 1950), p. 230 
4 lbid., pp. 230-232. 


Character and Personality of Pupils, The 
tional Business Teachers Association and_ The 
Eastern Business 


this area. They are: 


1. The subject is a means t» an 
end, the end being the w! ole- 
some development of the } pil 
being served. 

2. As a part of his prepara ion 
for business, the student ; er- 
sonnel program should as:ist 
the student in the development 
of his attitudes, emotions, «p- 
pearance, and behavior. 

3. Modification of behavior in 
the learner is the most eficc- 
tive measure of an education- 
al program. 

4. Plans may be made 
achieving desirable traits di- 
rectly in the classroom but 
purely as concomitants to the 
learning of other subject mat- 
ter and without an awareness 
on the part of the students 
that they are learning desir- 
able traits. 

5. Personality is of sufficient im- 
portance in business relations 
as to merit curricular empha- 
sis equivalent to that of skills 
and knowledges. Its develop- 
ment should not be left to 
chance nor should it be con- 
sidered a by-product of sub- 
ject matter learning. 

6. The teacher may set up defi- 
nite plans for developing de- 
sirable traits bit provide for 
attaining these traits entirely 


for 


Teachers Association, 
Yearbook, 1951, pp. 84-105, 
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"She was voted the ‘Most likely to 
succeed’." 


“ 


in out-of-classroom _ situa- 
tions.” 
7Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, ‘Developing th 
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Benjamin Rowe 
State University of New York 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City, Brooklyn, New York 





The first six of eight principles of effective public relations have been presented in 
earlier issues of the Journal. Here are the seventh and eighth principles and a summary. 
As the summary states: "A public relations program should be organized systematically 
from the top administrator to the assisting technician. The planned public relations pro- 
gram constantly transforms its principles and policy into information acceptable to the 
public, and an alert public relations program is always cognizant of the make-up of its 


specific publics." 


Educational advancement is dependent to a great extent upon successful public rela- 
fions. The eight principles which have been carefully thought out and presented in this 
magazine are worth keeping for use when the occasion arises. 





Principle 7. 

An effective program of public re- 
lations provides for an appraisal of 
the various phases of the program. 


Evaluation of public relations is 
difficult. Good planning and desirable 
administration of educational activi- 
ties are evident necessities, but even 
the best work in these two areas may 
not insure success. The whole pro- 
gram might easily misfire. Only 
through efforts to appraise the ef- 
fectiveness of the results oi the vari- 
ous activities can there be any as- 
surance that the public relations 
program is doing the thing it is sup- 
posed to do. 

The educational administrator 
should be asking : How are we doing? 
To what extent are we achieving our 
goals ? Wherein are we succeeding or 
failing, and what shall we do about 
it? These fundamental questions 
should accompany any program of 
public relations. Unless objective 
evaluation is an integral part of the 
program, it may become effective, 
distorted, or contrary to the purposes 
for which it was planned. 
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Sample polls of opinion are, per- 
haps, the most scientific means of 
objective evaluation at our disposal 
today. Although they have been used 
extensively by business and industry, 
educational institutions generally have 
shied away from them, probably be- 
cause of the prohibitive costs in- 
volved. Related in technique, how- 
ever, are periodic interviews with 
carefully selected laymen represent- 
ing a balanced cross-section of the 
community. Carried on informally, 
often around a luncheon table, the 
interviews usually are built around a 
series of planned questions which 
bring out attitudes on school affairs, 
thereby reflecting the shifting nature 
of public opinion. They can be of 
inestimable value in appraising the 
effectiveness of a program. 

Regular conferences with the teach- 
ers of extension classes or with 
faculty members who give many off- 
campus lectures pay big dividends to 
an alert educational administrator 
who really wishes to know what his 
publics are thinking. These teachers 
get around. They talk to the man in 
the drug store, visit a neighbor of an 


evening. They are good barometers 
of opinion regarding their colleges 
or universities for they know what is 
going on. 

Other ways of appraising opinion 
are through complaints—their nature, 
frequency, and importance; com- 
ments of parents and taxpayers to 
school employees ; public reactions to 
proposed changes in school policies ; 
or the attitude of the student toward 
his school. Several suggestions that 
make easier an appraisal of a public 
relations program are: 

1. Neither exaggerate nor min- 
imize student or public opinion. It 
may be estimated informaliy and off 
the record, or more formally by ques- 
tionnaires or opinion polls. 

2. Always be accurate, try to be 
humorous, appeal to emotions, and 
use skill in showmanship. Public at- 
tention is barometric. 

3. Examine and evaluate previous 
efforts to influence public opinion. 
Learn from past experiences how to 
improve future programs. 

4. A school’s public relations pro- 
gram should be organized system- 
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atically. Ii it is coordinated properly, 
there should be no duplication or 
wasted effort. 

5. The right man, group, or agency 
should be chosen for the job to be 
done, and one whose scope 0 activity 
is known to be appropriate. 

Some fair judgments can be made 
regarding the effectivenvss of a 
public relations program if the ap- 
praisal program has been considered 
thoroughly and if evidence from 
many different situations has been 
pooled. 


Principle 8. 

In effective public relations, there 
should be provision for quick ameli- 
oration of conflicts, potential or 
active. 


The school is constantly subject to 
pressures from interested partici- 
pants for it is one of the state’s in- 
struments for perpetuating, modify- 
ing, or changing the governmental or 
societal philosophy. Of all democratic 
institutions, the public schoul is most 
in need of popular appreciation and 
understanding. It is the instrument 
by which the members of a demo- 
cratic system change their ways to 
meet the ideals of that system. To 
inspire and inform the supporting 
public concerning the goals and prac- 
tices of modern education is, there- 
fore, a chief function of the school. 

The variety and types ot demands, 
pressures, subtle propagandizing and 
activizing suggestions are legion. 
They come from economy-minded in- 
dividuals and groups. They stem 
from people who want the school to 
render more services, and trom those 
who wish curriculum changes or re- 
visions. The lobbying, propagandiz- 
ing, pressuring, demanding may come 
from internal or external organized 
groups. The government agencies— 
national, state, and local-—-may be 
deeply concerned with phases of the 
school program. Nationally organized 
non-government groups and _indi- 
viduals may seek the school’s cooper- 
ation in achieving their aims and 
objectives. Such activity on the part 
of special interest groups goes on 
through peace and war, depression 
and boom. Our complex economy and 
type of political organization necessi- 
tates that such groups strive to use 
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the legislative halls, public admin- 
istrators, and public agencies for the 
advancement of their causes. 

School administrators should be 
cognizant of the realities of the situ- 
ation, for this is a problem for every 
school and school system. They 
should realize that demands vary in 
intensity, that many are casual, minor 
matters. Some are freighted with 
potentialities for great benefit or 
great harm to the community, to the 
schools, te the various individuals in- 


volved. Handled skillfully by the 
school official, such demands may 
prove to be valuable contacts; 


bungled, the forces of ill will may be 
set in action with well nigh disastrous 
consequences. 

To counter 
control the subject matter of teach- 
ing, educators must call for the aid of 
non-educators for the necessary ob- 


outside pressures to 


jectivitv. The educators themselves, 
guided by 
public desires and reliance upon the 
opinion of non-educators for a judg- 


a sensitive analysis of 


ment of trends, must solve the prob- 
lem of techniques and approaches. 
Even the best of public relations 
programs are likely to fali short of 
the goal because of the intensity and 
variety of other matters claiming 
attention. There comes a time, how- 
the 
attention of 


large 


ever, when school receives the 


concentrated persons, 
groups, or the 
general public. That time comes when 
conflicts arise with individuals or 
groups. A sound approach to public 
relations demands that the school 
develop a broad policy for the pre- 
vention of conflicts, preferably in 
their potential stage. 

To prepare for the intelligent han- 
dling of such situations, the school 
administrators and other persons or 
groups should formulate in advance 
the general attitudes, policies, and 
techniques to be used. Willingness to 
bring all pertinent evidence into con- 
sideration and direct attempts to re- 
move quickly the basic causes of 
conflict is good medicine. It is essen- 
tial that the administrator possess a 
courteous determination to maintain 
sound educational practices and pol- 
icies. Unless conflicts and intense dis- 
agreements are handled to the ad- 
vantage of the school, long-term 


segments of 


cumulative dislikes are likely ‘o un. 
dermine a working relations! ip be. 
tween the school and the ind vidual 
or group. 

Some demands are quickly handled, 
some drag on for years. Courtesy 
and tact smooth the way to settle. 
ment. Fairness is essentia!. | artial 
or temporary compliance is often 
useful. Leading the proponent ‘0 see 
for himself the reasons for the 
school’s non-compliance is pretvrable 
to depending upon statements by the 





official. The wise administrator makes 
provision for handling demands both 
personally and through his assistants 
in an orderly, fair, and democratic 
fashion. Public relations is a means 
to effective mutual understanding and 
cooperation between the school ané 
the public. Its underlying philoso. 
phy and guiding principles should be 
flexible enough to meet changing 
conditions ; they should never become 
set tenets of school policy. 
Summary 

A public relations program shouli 
be organized systematically from th: 
top administrator to the assisting 
technician. The planned public rela: 
tions program constantly transforms 
its principles and policy into in- 
formation acceptable to the public; 
and an alert public relations program 
is always cognizant of the make-w 
of its specific publics. 

1. A public relations program 
should be planned, functional, an¢ 
continuous. 

2. An effective public relation: 
program involves the  continuow: 
participation of students, staff, and 
laymen in the study and development 
of the school program. 

3. An effective school public rela 
tions program is sensitive to social 
change and community needs. 

4. An effective program of public 
relations employs good coordination 
and communication both internal) 
various 


and externally, and uses 


media. 
5. An effective program of public 
relations provides for an appraisal 
of the various phases of the program. 
6. An 


program provides for quick ameliora 


effective public relations 


tion of conflicts, potential or active. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





The growing consciousness in the 
business world of the importance of 
accounting in the management of a 
business has of late brought the sub- 
ject of the analysis and interpreta- 














tion of financial statements to the 
fore. 

Elementary texts on accounting 
traditionally have a chapter at or near 
the end of the book on the subject 
of the analysis of financial state- 
ments. This chapter consists chiefly 
of an outline of the mathematical de- 
vices for the measurement and com- 
parison of the data contained in bal- 
ance sheets and income statements. 

The teaching of analytical devices 
without instruction in the nature and 
limitations of the financial statement 
data and how the mathematical re- 
sults obtained by the use of the 
analytical devices are to be inter- 
preted serves no useful purpose. 


Need for Better Understanding 


Before the student receives instruc- 
tion in the mathematical devices for 
analysis, his mind should be condi- 
tioned with an understanding of the 
data to be analyzed. Specifically, he 
should be made to understand the na- 
ture and limitations of the financial 
statement data. 
portant to devote time to the consider- 
ation of this matter. The student 
will have to learn that the account- 


It is, therefore, im- 


ing data are not entirely factual but 
consist of a combination of facts, 
conventions, postulates, and personal 
judgments. 

A consideration of the nature of 
the financial statement data develops 
various corollaries: that precision in 
in the 
statements is impossible; that the 


the information contained 


statements do not show the financial 
condition of a business; that the bal- 


ance sheet does not show the value 
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TEACHING INTERPRETATION 


of the assets, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, nor the worth of the 
business as a whole; and that the 
net income shown in an income state- 
ment is not absolute but relative. 


The Problem of Interpretation 

Having been instructed in the na- 
ture and limitations of the financial 
statement data, the student may be in- 
troduced to the problem of interpre- 
tation. It follows that since the 
statements do not contain precise 
measures of fact, and since the pur- 
pose of interpretation is one of form- 
ing an opinion about the condition 
of a business, the problem resolves 
itself into that of how the account- 
ing data may be used as a starting 
point for the discovery of economic 
facts about a business. 

One of the difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of accounting data is the 
fact that the unit of measurement 
used by accountants, the monetary 
unit (in the United States, the dol- 
lar), is continually changing in size, 
that is, in 
Since no satisfactory device 


value, or purchasing 
power. 
for the adjustment of the data to a 
uniform basis has as yet been de- 
veloped, the student should be taught 
to be conscious of the price level 
problem and to make allowances for 
it in his conclusions. 

It is also important for the stu- 
dent to be shown that the data con- 
tained in the financial statements of a 
business enterprise usually have sig- 
nificance only with respect to that 
enterprise and have no necessary re- 
lationship to data in the statements 
of other enterprises—in short, he 
must be made to understand that the 
accounting data are individualistic in 
nature. 

All these matters it is imperative 
for the student to comprehend be- 


fore his mind is in condition to in- 
terpret the financial statement data. 


Use of the Analytical Devices 

After instruction in the nature and 
limitations of the financial statement 
data and in the problem of interpre- 
tation the student may be introduced 
to the use of the analytical devices. 

The old notion that conclusions 
may be reached by comparing the 
mathematical results with averages of 
the data contained in the financial 
statements of enterprises in the va- 
rious industries is not tenable in the 
light of the nature and limitations of 
the accounting data. 

The analytical devices may be used 
to discover unusual trends and un- 
usual proportions. They are not to 
be regarded as measures of fact but 
rather serve as clews that point to 
the information required in a par- 
ticular case. Having obtained the 
clews, the analyst will proceed to ob- 
tain the underlying facts. If he can- 
not obtain the facts he will not be 
able to come to definite conclusions. 
The interpretation will in most cases 
have to be based on facts which are 
not contained in the statements. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
merely outlining the mathematical 
devices for the analysis of financial 
statements is of no value to the stu- 
dent. These devices are not ends in 
themselves but rather means to an 
They cannot be used in proper 
instruction 


end. 
manner without careful 
and an understanding of the nature 
and limitations of the data to be ana- 
lyzed. 

The subject of the analysis and in- 
terpretation of the financial state- 
ments requires more time than can be 
given to it in the elementary course 
in which the basic accounting tech- 
nique is taught. Accordingly, many 
schools, appreciating the need for the 
analysis and interpretation of ac- 
counting data as a tool of manage- 
ment, now offer a one-semester 
course in this subject. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by I. David Satiow 





A HISTORY OF SHORTHAND INSTRUC- 
TION IN SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES... 


Ed. D. Thesis, University of California, (L.A.) 
by WOODROW W. BALDWIN 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


This study is concerned with the de- 
velopment of shorthand instruction in the 
United States. The following phases of 
shorthand teaching are traced from the 
Colonial Period of American history to 
the present time: levels of instruction, 
shorthand systems, aims and objectives, 
machine shorthand, methods of teaching, 
methods of learning, materials used in 
shorthand instruction, standards of achieve- 
ment, selection of students, transcription, 
integration of shorthand with other sub- 
jects, and teacher training. 

This dissertation presents, in a logical 
sequence, the material related to the his- 
tory of shorthand instruction in American 
schools, exposes results of previous re- 
search relative to the subject, provides an 
extensive historical bibliography, and _ at- 
tempts to show from the data collected 
how shorthand has developed to its pres- 
ent state in our educational organization. 

This material can be applied toward the 
improvement of teaching by providing the 
shorthand teacher with a thorough under- 
standing of his subject offering. Teaching 
practices, like everything else, become more 
meaningful when there is an understanding 
of how they developed to their present 
state. Why one procedure is preferred to 
another is best understood when the teach- 
er understands why other procedures have 
been disregarded in favor of the present 
one. Besides being informative, the his- 
tory of shorthand instruction is very in- 
teresting. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION TO GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Ph. D. Dissertation at Ohio State University 
by WILLIAM E. JENNINGS 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Recent social and economic changes in 
our society seem to call for a more func- 
tional type of teaching in order to provide 
all youth with the understandings and im- 
plications of living in a democracy. 

This study is based on the following 
problem areas which embrace general edu- 
cation: School Living; Self-Understand- 
ing; Finding Values by Which We Live; 
Social Relationships in a Democracy ; Em- 
ployment and Vocations; Using and Con- 
serving Natural Resources; Education in 
American Democracy; Constructive Use 
of Leisure; Family Living; Communica- 
tion; Democratic Government ; Community 
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and Personal Health; Economic Relation- 
ships in a Democracy; Critical Thinking ; 
Achieving World Peace in the Atomic 
Age; and Intercultural Relations. The 
areas are broken down into possible class- 
room activities dealing with significant 
problems and issues. 

Contributions of business education are 
in the form of (1) business understand- 
ings desirable for all youth, (2) informa- 
tion for the teacher which may be needed 
by the teacher in developing the business 
understandings, and (3) selected refer- 
ences for the students and teacher. Busi- 
ness contributions are made to each class- 
room activity where business seems evi- 
dent. These contributions include the aregs 
of record keeping, communication, distri- 
bution, consumer education, organization 
and management, occupation information, 
finance, and human relations in business 
situations. 


A STUDY OF CAUSES OF DROP-OUTS 
FROM ACCOUNTING COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI... 

Ph.D. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh 

by HOWARD A. ZACUR 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


The research was recently completed 
to determine the causes of drop-outs from 
accounting courses at the University of 
Miami. The findings were reinforced by 
a study of students persisting in account- 
ing. To overcome the drop-out rate, which 
was appallingly high, the following recom- 
mendations were made on the basis of the 
data reported in this study. 

1. Placement test results should be scru- 
tinized more carefully in screening stu- 
dents admitted to accounting study. 

2. If the admissions policy is to accept 
low-ability or low-scholarship students 
who need specific remedial work in basic 
reading or arithmetic then this remedial 
work should be given in each case. 

3. Complete school records of accounting 
students should be made available to facul- 
ty members who advise students. 

4. The accounting clinic or laboratory 
should be required for every student who 
is in need of specific individual attention. 
The accounting clinic should have adequate 
personnel and should be offered at a time 
suitable to all accounting students who 
are in need of individual attention. 

5. Course content in’ accounting should 
be reduced sufficiently to permit low-abil- 
ity and low-scholarship students to learn 
adequately principles of account. 

6. Accounting students who have had 
high-school bookkeeping should be separ- 
ated from accounting students who have 
not taken bookkeeping previously; the 
separation of these students should be 


made at the elementary tevel of 2 count. 
ing. 

7. A special program in acco unting 
courses may be considered for students of 
low ability or low scholarship wi will 
not or cannot earn an undergraduste de. 
gree. 


PATTERNS OF PERFORMANCE FO! THE 
MOST FREQUENT DUTIES OF B:GIN. 
NING CLERICAL EMPLOYEES 


Ed. D. Study at New York University 
by ELIZABETH T. VAN DERVEER 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Research in business education has tra- 
ditionally been concerned with whai the 
office worker does. This study emphasized 
how the beginning clerical worker per- 
forms the most frequent duties and what 
pattern of performance,* if any, he gen- 
erally follows. 

Need for better instruction of the skills, 
of the “little things” which make up a 
large part of the day’s work, is apparent 
to those who even casually observe stu- 
dents and office workers at their routine 
tasks. The alert worker experiments until 
he finds the quickest, smoothest, most ef- 
ficient way to perform a routine job; the 
less alert attacks an assignment with little 
or no thought of improving his work 
habits; he performs without analysis or 
plan unless one is provided for him. 

The classroom teacher will be interested 
to know that the pattern of performance 
provides the teacher with a well-organized 
plan for teaching some office operations.** 
It sets forth the equipment and material 
which are required, thus becoming an aid 
to preparation for class work; it presents 
the steps in the operation in one-two-three 
order with reminders of important. tech- 
niques or key points where necessary; it 
can be placed in the hands of the student 
at the time of learning and is therefore 
available for his use in review. 

As the skill is broken into minute parts, 
each detail of the operation is presented 
completely. At the same time, the “whole” 
approach to the entire project is empha- 
sized because the student is encouraged 
to visualize and analyze each operation in 
relation to the whole. 

The patterns of performance were found 
to be useful in clerical practice, but they 
may also be used at earlier age- or grade- 
levels and for group or individual instruc- 
tion. 

A further discussion of this study with 
sample patterns appeared in the National 
Business Education Quarterly for Spring, 
1952, and in the Thesis Abstracts, Second 
Series (Number One), published by Alpha 
Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, New York Uni- 
versity. 


* A pattern of performance is a synchronization 
or integration of various ways of performing at 
operation; a basic guide to be followed in learning 
the performance of the operation when the pat 
ticular situation is not known. 

** Operation—One of the major segments of 4 
duty. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
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FO! THEB Shorthand teachers who have discovered 
| BeGINe Bie joys of working with recorded dicta- 


tion will be glad to learn that the Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company has produced a series of pre- 
recorded dictation tapes for elementary 
and advanced shorthand classes. The time 
and effort that teachers have devoted to 
preparing their own recorded dictation on 
discs, wire, or tape, can now be devoted 
to other teaching activities. The commer- 
cial tapes are expertly prepared and far 
superior to any recordings usually made by 
teachers. Not only do they offer excellent 
fidelity of reproduction—they use the 
voices of three shorthand authorities. Louis 
A. Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek and Made- 
line S. Strony bring their years of experi- 
ence to 35 hours of dictation. 
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On 25 reels of selected dictation matter 
is covered all the reading and writing ex- 
ercises of the first 54 lessons of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified. In these 
reels, which completely cover the short- 


aa hand theory, the material is dictated ac- 
ahs cording to an approved speed-building plan. 
alysis or Usually, each letter is dictated three times 
m. —first at a slow speed which all students 
nterestel should be able to write; second, at a 
ormance slightly higher speed which forces faster 
rganized |Wrtiting on the now familiar material; and 


third at a still higher speed which is 
usually 20 words a minute faster than the 


ations.** 


material B ae 

x an aid gst dictation. At the end of each tape, 
presents wens or more of the letters is dictated at a 
wo-dheal speed which will allow the students to re- 
si al gain control of their notes. 

sary; il The speed of dictation gradually in- 
eee creases as the student’s shorthand skill in- 
herefore Moease>- On reels 1 through 7 (Lessons 


38) the dictation is at 40, 50 and 60 words 


st minute. On reels 8 through 13 (Les- 

te parts, Bons 19-30) the dictation is at 50. 60 and 
resented 1) words a minute. On reels 14 through 
whole 19 (Lessons 31 through 42) the dictation 

empha- Bis at 60, 70 and 80 words a minute. On 

couraged Breels 20 through 25 (Lessons 43 through 


‘ation 1 B34) the dictation is at 70, 80, and 90 words 


a minute, 


re found B After the first group of records (which 
nut they Beover the theory lessons of the Manual) 
j grade- Bthere are still ten tapes which were dic- 
instruc- tated from selected material in the book 
Previewed Dictation, by Leslie and Zou- 
dy with Bek. These tapes, numbers 26 through 35, 
Vational Bncentrate on a one-minute speed-building 
Spring, plan, The first two reels, 26 and 27, are 
Second dictated at 60, 70, 80, and 70 words a 
y Alpha §™nute. Reels 28 and 29 are dictated at 
rk Uni- 9, 80, 90, and 80 words a minute. Reels 
am 31 are dictated at 80, 90, 100, and 
’ words a minute. Reels 32 and 33 are 
-onization dictated at 90, 100, 110, and 100 words a 
Tare ing P'inute. And the last two reels 34 and 35 
the pat- fare dictated at 100, 110, 120, and 110 words 
4 minute 
nts of a 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION TAPES 


As you may suspect from the above list- 
ing, the student is forced ten words above 
the speed at which he is expected to write. 
A typical drill would be: One minute at 
60; the same minute at 70; again at 80; 
then drop back to 70 words a minute. A 
second minute of material is treated the 
same way. Then the first and second 
minutes are combined into a two-minute 
dictation at seventy. All the material in a 
section is finally combined into a_five- 
minute dictation at a speed that is ten 
words a minute less than the highest speed 
dictated. 

Teachers who have been using recorded 
dictation need no further explanation of 
the value of such dictation to both stu- 
dents and teacher. Those who have never 
tried recorded dictation will find these 


teaching aids almost as valuable as the 
blackboard in the shorthand classroom. 
Student interest and effort is assured by 
the novelty of the technique and the va- 
riety of voices. The teacher is free to 
give individual attention to those needing 
it. Students who wish extra practice are 
free to get expert help during or after 
school hours without disturbing the short- 
hand teacher in any way. There are vari- 
ous other advantages which a few mo- 
ments of thought will bring to light. 

The shorthand tapes are available from 
the Gregg Office at 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 36, New York, in single reels, 
partial sets and complete sets. The price 
for the complete set is $200; for the theory 
reels 1 through 25 the price is $150; for 
the one-minute speed building reels 26 
through 35 the price is $62.50; and any 
single reel is priced at $6.75. 

Teachers who would like to try out pre- 
recorded dictation may borrow two sample 
tapes for 20 days, without charge, from 
the New York Office of Gregg. Complete 
instructions for the use of the tapes is 
provided in a free pamphlet entitled, How 
to Use Dictation Tapes for Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified. 


TEACHING WITH TAPE RECORDERS 


Your school, if not your department, has 
very likely already purchased a tape re- 
corder. If, however, you do not have one 
available, the purchase of a tape recording 
unit is very simple to justify. 
expensive, versatile piece of audio-equip- 
ment that has virtually replaced other more 
expensive, more cumbersome units. It is 
economical to maintain and simple to oper- 
ate. It will not only find use as a play- 
back unit for pre-recorded.tapes, but new 
tapes may be recorded by students and 
teachers. The tape recorder may even be 
used as an office transcribing machine. 

If your school still owns and uses any 
silent moving pictures, you can now add 
sound to them to increase their effective- 
ness. Special reels of sound recording 
tape are available for synchronizing tape 
recordings with moving picture films. 


FILMS IN HEALTH 


Coronet Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, has just released 
two new, single reel films on health. They 
are available in either black and white 
($50) or color ($100). The films are de- 
signed to be used either for boys or for 
girls and not in mixed groups. Business 
teachers faced with a course in personality 
development will find either of these films 
a good beginning on a unit dealing with 
personal cleanliness. 

Personal Hygiene for Boys. In this 
film, a high school boy learns hygiene 
habits that are necessary for good health 
and good business and social living. The 
how and why of cleanliness for all young 
men is stressed. Particular emphasis is 
given to the problems of adolescent boys; 


It is an in- . 


Adding sound to filmstrips is still easier. 
Those silent filmstrips can really be 
brought to life by a recorded student- or 
teacher-made commentary. When using 
the filmstrips that come with prepared 
scripts, it is an easy matter to read the 
script into a tape recorder and achieve 
professional results. The proper use of 
the tape recorder can make the silent film- 
strip a thing of the past. 

The Ampro Corporation, 2851 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois, will 
send any teacher a free copy of a small 
pamphlet, Teaching With Tape Recorders, 
upon request. Further information will 
be available in a free monograph entitled, 
Tape Recording in Business Education, 
which will be announced in this column 
as soon as it is published. 


AND PERSONALITY 


specifically, shaving and complexion. This 
film is suitable for use in junior and senior 
high school or at the college level. 

Personal Health for Girls. A 
school girl demonstrates the daily cleanli- 
ness habits she follows—taking a morning 
shower, caring for her complexion and 
fingernails, brushing her teeth, washing 
her hair, wearing clean clothes, putting on 
make-up correctly and eating a balanced ) 
diet. The presentation serves to stress the 
importance of practicing these habits for 
present and .future social success. This 
film lays the groundwork for an excellent 
unit on the importance of cleanliness to 
success in business. It is suitable for jun- 
ior or senior high school and college. 


high 
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GET YOUR AUDIENCE SET UP RIGHT 


Edward J. Hegarty 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio 


Editor's Note: Speaking before a group or chairing a meeting requires con- 
siderable preparation, part of which should include the arrangement of the 


audience. 


This is a point often overlooked by the committee on arrangements, 


and the speaker or chairman finds himself severely handicapped in his pre- 


sentation as a result. 


The suggestions* Mr. Hegarty offers are from the ma- 


terial in his book Showmanship in Public Speaking. 


Maybe you never thought of it, but the 
position of that audience as you stand up 
to speak has a lot to do with the effective- 
ness of your speech. If you get them seated 
correctly, you will make a much better 
talk, and you will put out less effort. 
Seating an audience is usually a job for the 
association or the committee, but so often 
all they do is rent the hall, or they don’t 
know, or they don’t care. 

Try to look over the meeting room be- 
fore the group gathers. At that time a 
few words may change arrangements so 
that you have a better chance to make a 
good talk. 

When you speak to a group, vou need 
what the experts call audience contact. 
Ever notice how much more comfortable 
you feel when you stand in front of a 
group close to those in the front chairs? 
It’s this urge to get closer to the listeners 
that causes a speaker to want to push the 
microphone out of the way, to walk to the 
front of a stage, or even to come down 
off a stage. The speaker may not know 
why he tries to get this contact, but he 
senses that if he gets closer, he will do 
better. Usually he does. At times a 
speaker may be able to arrange his listen- 
ers so that he gets this contact. 


Fill Up the Front Seats 


If the audience isn’t in the front seats, 
ask them to come up and fill them. Here 
is a procedure to follow in moving parts 
of an audience. First, figure out which 
group you want to move and what seats 
you want them to take. Second, ask the 
people you want to move to stand up. 
Wait until they are all on their feet. Third, 
ask them to march to empty seats you 
selected. 

When you ask a group to move to 
fill in empty seats, nobody moves. But, 
strangely, the same group will stand up 
without too much coaxing. When they 
are up, half your job is done. Now you 
ask them to march, and for some reason 
they do that too. 

When you move the group and have 
them seated, explain why you did it. Tell 
them that it is difficult to talk to empty 
seats. You get no response from chairs. 
But with human beings in those chairs you 


* Reprinted from Printers’ Ink, October 5, 1951. 
Ss 1951 by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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get a response and that helps you make a 
better speech. 

Another way to get an audience to fill 
up the front seats first is to rope off the 
back seats. Some will crawl under the 
ropes, but not many. Ushers can help too. 
Let them lead the people down front, or 
move them. 


Don’t Spread the Chairs Out Too Wide 


If your meeting is in a wide room, the 
audience may spread out so much that you 
lose contact with some of them. Try to 
keep your audience in front of you. A V 
arrangement is not bad if you are at the 
point of the V. If you have a wide room, 
set the chairs so that you don’t have a 
wide spread. Never set up a meeting so 
that you have three or four rows the width 
of the room. This makes it difficult for 
the audience to see demonstrations, charts, 
or exhibits that you show. And it bothers 
you because you have to keep turning from 
right to left to keep from getting in front 
of your speaking aids. 


Watch the U Table 


The U-shaped table is popular with 
many meetings. One trouble with it is 
that if the speaker stands at the head of 
the U and the U is wide, he is talking to a 
great expanse of carpet rather than to 
people. If vou use the U table, keep the 
U narrow. Keep it so that the listeners in 
the center shut out the speaker’s view of 
that carpet. 


Round Tables for the Banquet 


When you have a banquet or club meet- 
ing, use round tables. Get the hotel to set 
them as close together as possible. 


Beware of Long Tables 


Many meetings are set up with long 
tables and the speaker is talking to table 
tops rather than to people. Men who set 
up meeting rooms this way say, “But I 
want to give them some facility for writ- 
ing.” That’s all right if the tables are 
not wide. I know one meeting room that 
has tables about 18 inches wide. Banquet 
tables of the ordinary width are not good 
for this type of setting. 


Place Entrance at Rear 


Set up the room so that the entrance 
is at the rear of the audience. Many times 





the tables are so set that the entrance js 


behind the speaker or at the side. ‘(he ay. ” 
dience should not be put in a_ position se 
where they can watch the stragglers com. 
ing in the entrance; the speaker nec |s thei: 


: Pe 

full attention. 
Face the Windows Help 
to pre] 


Have the audience with backs ‘to  thechures, 
windows so they won’t be looking isito theffsponder 
light but at the speaker. You wii! havelfinstruct 
the light from the windows on you, aniMfect [1 
the audience can see you and your speak (Busines 
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Dodge the Head Table given | 
If possible, don’t talk from a head table procedu 
Or if you do, try to move the chairma straight 
and secretary out from behind. Anything detail. 
that these people at the head table do wie [he 
be much more interesting than what yop!toPOT! 
can do or say in your talk. Most of thergm” type 
won't object to moving out when the work ai 
know why you move them. If the tabjfm® whi 
is too large for moving, try moving you Typew 
point of speaking to another spot in thgered in 
room. Place this so that the head tabjgmmts, < 
also is a part of your audience. is tour 
a simpl: 
Get Up on the Platform A cle 
Try to raise yourself about one fod ee 
above the group if it is at all possibk Sits 
Most head tables are up on a dais, an! late 
this gives the height that is needed. Al Siliadlns 
hotels have platforms you can have haul. evail 
in to give vou this lift. It is well to tn mt © 
to get up a bit so that the audience dog ee Be 
not have to strain or move to see you 4a Avenue. 
you speak to them. 
Many times I have watched a speake 
struggle to interest an audience. He ha 
a good speech, good material, but has tf A su 
work twice as hard as he should to holiMlnstitute 
interest. It’s hard work making a_ goolffreports 
speech. Get the room right, and you cvffthat ma 
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Helpful and informative facts on how 
io prepare attractive bulletins and bro- 
ks to thefchures, as well as distinctive-looking corre- 
g into thefspondence are found in a new typewriter 
will havefinstruction booklet, How to Make a Per- 
you, andiefect Impression, published by International 
ur Speak{Business Machines Corporation. All spe- 
cial features of the IBM Executive Type- 
writer are described and instructions are 
viven for their most efficient use. The 
preparing copy with a 



























































procedure for 


1ead table ? : ee : 5: 
straight right-hand margin is explained in 


chairman : 

Anything detail. ’ ; . 
le do yyy The booklet contains an explanation of 
what voggptoportional letter spacing which results 


in typewritten pages comparable to book 
work and the elimination of those “rivers” 
of white space. On the IBM Executive 
Typewriter, the width of a letter is meas- 
ured in units; for example, an “i” is two 
wits, an “e” is three units and a “w” 
is four units. The new brochure contains 
asimple guide to these unit measurements. 
A clear explanation of the changing of 
carbon and fabric ribbons, instructions on 
how to vary regular line spacing and re- 
locating the typing position, as well as 
points on caring for the typewriter are all 
included in the instruction booklet, which 
is available on request from the Depart- 
ment of Information, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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A survey published by the American 
Institute of Accountants of the annual 
reports of six hundred corporations reveals 
that many reports show an increase in the 
use of the LIFO method of inventory 
valuation, accelerated amortization of de- 
fense facilities by many companies, and 
the substitution of other terms for the 
misleading word “surplus.” 

The LIFO (last-in-first-out) method of 
inventory valuation was being used by 31 





PROOKS || Bpercent of the companies surveyed as com- 
oie pared with 19 percent two years ago. 
peevare Thirty-one percent of the corporations 





affected have dropped the term “capital 
surplus” in favor of such expressions as 
“additional paid in capital” and 44 percent 
have replaced “earned surplus” with “re- 
tained earnings” or other terms. The In- 
stitute’s Committee on Terminology in 1949 
recommended that the word “surplus” in 
published financial statements be discon- 
tinued as having undesirable connotations. 
The survey also shows a greater uni- 
formity in the wording of the accountant’s 
teport; in all but twelve cases the report 
was essentially in the form recommended 
by the Institute. 








= + + + 

\ Lincoln’s Gettysburg address contains 
roo “hid 266 words. The Ten Commandments con- 
_ fan 297 words. The Declaration of Inde- 


pendence contains 300 words. The OPS 
order to reduce the price of cabbage con- 
‘ans 26,911 words! 
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Two new pamphlets of especial interest 
to teachers of consumer education, busi- 
ness mathematics, and business organiza- 
tion and management have just been re- 
leased for distribution by Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Consumer Credit Facts For You is an 
unbiased study of the various types of 
credit available: installment buying, install- 
ment loans, single payment loans, charge 
accounts, and service credit. Each type of 
credit is outlined and state and federal 
legislation regulating consumer credit and 
small loans are described. Individual 
copies are available at only 10 cents each. 

Small Loan Laws of the United States 
is being distributed free of charge. The 
booklet describes the origin of small loan 
legislation, discusses small loan laws that 
are now in force, and explains fair interest 
rates. The great social need for protective 
small loan legislation is presented. Other 
important points covered are: Laws That 
Have Failed, The Insurance Subterfuge 
and Other Abuses, What Happens Where 
No Law Exists. 

+ + + 

A recent White House conference 
brought out the fact that teaching some- 
times fails to hit its mark; because teach- 
ers are caught in a cultural divide. They 
themselves usually come from the middle 
class. But more than 70 out of every 100 
children come from lower socio-economic 
groups. Many teachers are too far re- 
moved from the interests and goals of 
masses of children whom they teach. Fur- 
ther, they face the task of serving these 
children with a curriculum that is largelt 
verbal, bookish, and rote-learned. This 
process wastes at least 50 percent of chil- 
dren’s abilities and teacher’s efforts. 

Yet, there is a great fund of ability in 
children of low-income families. “The 
schools and teachers must spot, nurture, 
and develop this neglected talent.” 

+ + + 

The rising level of education in the 
U. S. is reflected in figures made public 
by Census Bureau on the basis of the 1950 
compilation. 

The average educational level of people 
in the 65-or-over age group was elementary 
school graduation. In the 40-44 year age 
group, it was two years of high school. 
The 25-29 age group average had com- 
pleted the high school course. 

In the 25-20 year group, 18 percent had 
completed at least a year of college study, 
even though many had had their schooling 
interrupted by the war. 


+ + + 

A new law in Illinois protects teachers 
against physical assault by angry parents. 
A person convicted of assaulting a school 
teacher on or adjacent to the school 
grounds can be fined from $100 to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000, and sentenced to as long 
as a year in jail, penalties more severe 
than those for ordinary assault. 


Recommendations of the committee on 
Federal taxation of the American Institute 
of Accountants, national professional so- 
ciety of the CPA’s include: 

1. The due date for income tax returns 
should be changed from March 15 to 
April 15; taxpayers should receive a 
further automatic extension up to two 
months if they file a statement showing 
reasonable cause for the extension. More 
tirne is needed for filing returns because 
of the complexity of today’s taxes, and 
because many taxpayers, especially those 
who operate a business, are unable to 
determine their exact income immedi- 
ately after the end of their taxable year. 
Moreover, the agents of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and independent tax 
experts who help taxpayers to prepare 
their returns are so swamped with work 
between January Ist and March 15th 
that taxpayers are frequently unable to 
obtain proper assistance in making out 
their returns 

2. The date for filing the final amended 

declaration of estimated tax for the pre- 

ceding year should be changed from 

January 15 to February 15. 

3. Self-employed individuals should be 

permitted to set aside part of their in- 

come tax-free in retirement funds simi- 
lar to those which have been established 
for many corporation executives. 

A number of recommendations of the 
Institute’s tax committee submitted in pre- 
vious years have been adopted by Con- 
gress, including the proposal first made 
five years ago that an individual who sells 
a house he bought when prices were lower 
and buys another house at current prices 
should not be taxed on the “profit” made 
from the old house. 


++ + 

The United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Vet- 
eran’s Administration have issued a book- 
let, Bulletin #1048 entitled “Employment 
Outlook in Accounting.” The booklet 
seeks to acquaint those who may be inter- 
ested in pursuing accounting in private, 
public or government situations with the 
employment opportunities and rewards in 
those respective endeavors. The booklet 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


+ + + 
The General Electric scientists feel that 
a leading cause of “three o’clock fatigue” 
in an office is the day-long effort of the 
eye to accommodate itself to white papers 
on dark mahogany or walnut backgrounds. 


+ + + 
More than 850,000 American farms did 
not have electric service on June 30, 1951. 
+ + + 
Marriage helps students get better 
grades—at the University of Wisconsin, 
at least. Statistics on grades released by 
the University reveal that during the 1951 
spring semester, the last full semester of 
study, all married students earned a grade 
point average of 1.81 in all their studies, 
which is approaching a “good” average, 
while all single students earned a grade 
point average of only 1.69, which is little 
above a “fair” average. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 
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200 YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the February, 1933, Issue 





_— 


EDIZOR'S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 


} changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 


during this period. 


pet Two recently retired leaders in business 
education wrote articles for the February 
1933 issue of the JourNAL—John G. Kirk, 
intil recently Director of Business Edu- 
bation in Philadelphia, wrote an article on 
ness ‘Learning Difficulties of Shorthand,” and 

Alexander S. Massell who has just re- 
e ired as Principal of the Central Commer- 


tion ial High School, New York, told the 
nd readers about “Giving Them a Chance.” 


in 1933 the Central Commercial High 
Minnesota School was still known as the Central 
Commercial Continuation School and _ at- 
ained its present title only after several 
ntermediary changes. Both these leaders 
fortunately continue to have a strong in- 





hool of erest and influence on business educa- 
actice \ ee 

4 ~ - . es | . . 

§ Scheel | The financial crisis in American educa- 


rgh 19, Po. Wion and what it meant to business educa- 
tion was the topic of Paul Lomax’s edi- 
torial. The cry then was that although we 
kvere spending a bit over two billion dollars 
m the nation’s school bill, far more was 
veing spent on liquor and tobacco. The 
bresent school bill is well over six billion. 
But, of course, the bill for liquor and to- 
acco has also gone up so that we are still 


ere cre 


O. spending far more for the “luxuries” than 
so! for what everybody admits is the more 
Pe portant value... . 


Frederick G. Nichols was as much dis- 
urbed about the arbitrary standard of a 
hundred words a minute in shorthand and 
iorty words a minute in typewriting as 
he is today. People still write articles on 
ticks for achieving numbers of words a 


» 


TUTE 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


aes 
LOGY | sotve tem: gust FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
Account: | 22-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
i Teach: | SULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
Admin- |] THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 1& ALL DIFFERENT 
vvyvv v, v yvv vvvV vv, vvyvv vvY 
a Poy Fe RRO TEs Pa 
vow wy v’ ‘vV¥VY VVyVY vv vv) vw vw’ 
tancy poy” bey PR. ey 
vvv. v. vvvV vv 
raining Pari beh i & 
degrees, f CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
4. be . PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
iplo ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 


AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, ANB ENCLOSE 
* 50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED. BOOKLETS WILL 
8E SENT POSTPAID. 


larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


minute and think they have something 


new. ... 


Technocracy was used as a point of de- 
parture by Professor Nichols. By using a 
new name and surrounding it with a lot 
of verbiage the 1933’er thought he had 
a solution to the world’s problems. Greater 
efficiency in production is important, but 
merely giving it a new name was a tem- 
porary fad.... 

The measurement of transcription by 
means of cyclometers which totaled the 
number of strokes made by the typist 
was offered as one means of improving 
office efficiency. The idea had much merit; 
unfortunately, the device is probably used 
less now than in 1933 and only in very 
large offices. 


Irving Rosenblum, of the New York 
City Public High Schools, is one of the 
contemporary leaders in the advocacy of 


visual aids in business education. In 1933, 
he had already developed this interest as 
evidenced in an article on “Visual Aids in 
Business Education.” .. . 


The centralization of office work was ad- 
vocated by the NOMA, then in its infancy. 
Evidence of its effectiveness as used by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was cited. Since 
then, many firms have tried centralization 
and many have gone back to de-centraliza- 
tion. Under certain conditions, where 
there is a large amount of routine work 
and comparatively little receptionist work 
necessary, the centralized office improves 
efficiency. Under other conditions, it evi- 
dently has the opposite effect. 


The publication of Business Machines, 
Their Practical Application and Educa- 
tional Requirements by Perley Morse was 
announced. Business teachers never gave 
it the attention it deserved. The book is 
now out of date, but a modern version of 
it certainly is in order. . . 


It is interesting to note that the Tran- 
scription Supervisors Association of New 
York City was already well established 
and concerned with expansion... . 


Stuart Chase’s book on A New Deal was 
reviewed. This seems to be the first evi- 
dence of the use of this term. Having 
been recently converted into the “fair deal” 
we wonder what the next pol'tical shift 
will be called. ... 











SWEEPING THE 
COUNTRY BECAUSE 
IT’S 
- SHORT-TERM 
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These are just a few of the hard-to-believe 
results—backed by overwhelming proof— 
that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere. That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 
why this short-term course is here to stay! 


says: 
“I would not take $100,000 for 
my Speeduriting franchise .. . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 
our first year.” 


A Prominent Business School man | 
| 
| 








More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 





Except for local advertising costs, Speed- 
writing requires no more space, teachers, 
selling staff than you already have. One 
theory teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
easily handle 1500 students a year! No 
wonder there’s much more profit per tuition 
dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 
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WITH TODAY’S FASTEST-SELLING 


SHORTHAND COURSE 


; 2) 7: rf * 
THE ABC SYSTEM 11g 


Triples income from night school i 

enrollments! Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
uates! Drop-outs almost entirely elimimated! 85% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 






cet year-rountD VOLUME ENROLLMENTS 









dents! Eli 





Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 360 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 


Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heald College, San Francisco, California 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portiand, Oregon 
Southwestern Business University, Houston, Texas 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Business Institute, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out competition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and full de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 





THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 








Guests of Honor at Ceremonies where the Central Commercial High School, New York E. C. Wynegar 
City, Annual Award "For Distinguished Service to Business and Business Education" was Pi Rho Zeta Governor General 
5. presented to Elmer L. Helm (See item in December, 1952 issue). Mr. and Mrs. Helm are (See December, 1952, item 
second and third from right, seated. 





John Ball H. T. Barnes Howard T. Eastman 
President of ABWA NBTA Head NEBCTA President 





William T. Gibbs Paul F. Muse H. Everett Pope 
Head of NEHSCTA Elected Pi Omega Pi Pres. Heads NACBS 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
























In recent issues of the JOURNAL an- 
nouncements were made of the meetings 
of the American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation, National Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, National Association and Council 
Bf Business Schools, New England Busi- 
ness College Teachers’ Association, New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, and Pi Omega Pi. At 
these meetings officers were elected for 
the coming year. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and pictures of the presidents 
are printed on page 212. 


ABWA 

John Ball, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
took office as president of the American 
Business Writing Association at its recent 
convention in New York City. Serving 
with him as officers in 1953 will be C. R. 
Anderson, University of Illinois, secre- 
tary-treasurer; D. R. Lang, Northwestern 
University, vice president East; C. W. 
Wilkinson, Michigan State College, vice 
president Midwest; K. B. Horning, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, vice president South; 
Erwin M. Keithley, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, vice president West. The 
Directors at Large are: J. H. Menning, 
University of Alabama; J. H. Janis, New 
York University; Lyda McHenry, Wayne 
University. 


NBTA 


At the recent convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association, H. T. 
Barnes, president of Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado, was elected 
president for the next year. Other officers 
elected are: First vice president, Milo O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; second vice 
president, Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
secretary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; treasurer and 
exhibit manager, Russell J. Hosler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Executive 
Board members are: Thomas M. Dodds, 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, Buf- 
fal, New York; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Paul 
F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; Mary Yocum, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota. 


NACBS 


The new president of the National As- 
sociation and Council of Business Schools 
is H. Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of 
Accountancy, Tulsa, Oklahoma. L. C. 
Thunen, Healds Business College, Oak- 
land, California, was chosen first vice pres- 








BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


ident and H. B. Post, Post’s Junior Col- 
lege of Commerce, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, was elected vice president. 
The secretary for the next year is J. K. 
Kincaid, Miller School of Business, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the treasurer is H. T. 
Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, Den- 
ver, Colorado. The Board of Directors is 
made up of George A. Meadows, Mead- 
ows-Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; Corrine Wilson, Business Preparatory 
School, Wichita, Kansas; A. M. Luther, 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; C. P. Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio. 


second 


NEBCTA 

Howard T. Eastman, Hesser Business 
College, Manchester, New Hampshire, was 
elected head of the New England Busi- 
ness College Teachers’ Association at the 
recent convention in Hotel Bradford, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Vice president for 
this year is Mrs. Priscilla Daigle, Nashua 
Business College, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; the secretary-treasurer is Ralph E. 
Hanna, Hill College, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. 


NEHSCTA 

The members of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association 
have elected William T. Gibbs, Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts, as 
president of that group. Russell Wright, 
Manchester High School, Manchester, 
Connecticut, is the first vice president and 


Eleanor Tahaney, Waltham High School, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, is the second 
vice president. The secretary for the next 
year is Ann Kirby, Framingham High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts. The 


treasurer is W. Ray Burke, Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts. 
Willard Smith, Waltham High School, 


Waltham, Massachusetts, will serve as as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Pi Omega Pi 

Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, was elected national 
president of Pi Omega Pi for a two-year 
term at the Thirteenth Biennial Delegate 
Convention. Other officers elected for the 
biennium were: vice president, Mina M. 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls;  secretary-historian, Mrs. 
Marie C. Vilhauer, Central College, Fa- 
yette, Missouri; organizer, Dr. Audrey V. 
Dempsey, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina; editor, Jane White, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville; national student representative, 
George Chambers, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. George Wagoner, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, re- 
mains on the Council as past president. 

Herman G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, was elected to national 
honorary membership in Pi Omega Pi in 
recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of business education. He 
is the first person to receive such recog- 
nition by Pi Omega Pi at the national 
level. 


Johnson, 





CBEA Typing Awards 

Teachers interested in attaining typing 
awards for their first or second year 
typists can secure them now through Cath- 
olic Business Education Association facili- 
ties. The awards are certificates for 
speeds of 30-40-50-60 words per minute. 
The cost of these certificates will be 10c 
each; they may be ordered from Sister 
Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., St. Patrick’s 
School, Waukon, Iowa. Pins are available 
at speed levels of 40-50-60-70 words per 
minute. The cost of the pins varies ac- 
cording to the level of speed attained by 
the student; that is, 40c for the 40 w.p.m.; 
45c for the 50 w.p.m.; and 50c for the 
60 w.p.m., and 70 w.p.m. The typing pin 
awards are obtained from Sister Teresa 
Regis, C.S.J., Academy of Holy Angels, 
Nicollet at 66th, Minneapolis 23, Minne- 
sota. 

The student typing tests should be ten 
minutes in length and should be graded in 
accordance with the teacher’s requirements. 
The teacher will then submit the names of 


the award winners, words per minute at- 
tained by each winner, together with the 
teacher’s signature certifying the list. Like- 
wise, the remittance covering awards 
should accompany the submitted list that is 
forwarded to either of the above men- 
tioned for the awards desired. 

The monthly typing test published by 
C.B.E.A. are now available for the second 
semester of the present scholastic year. 
Address orders to Sister M. Immaculata, 
R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Junior College Group 


The time and place for the next annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges are March 25-28 and the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

The complete program for the conven- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
association headquarters, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(Additional items on next page) 
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EBTA 

A notable program of meetings featur- 
ing prominent speakers will be offered at 
the fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
which will be held at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City April 1-4, 1953. The 
theme of the convention is “ILooking Ahead 
in Business Education.” 

According to the program plans just re- 
leased by Helen Reynolds, Professor of 
Education at New York University and 
president of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association, executive sessions of the 
officers and convention committee mem- 
bers will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
April 1, and registration for the conven- 
tion will begin at 9:00 a.m. the following 
day. 

The keynote speaker of the convention 
will be Peter L. Agnew, Assistant Dean 
of the School of Education at New York 
University. His address will be delivered 
at the general meeting, which will be held 
Thursday afternoon. T. Orval W. Fowler, 
Ontario Department of Education, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Association, and Robert J. 
Meyer, William Cullen Bryant High 
School, Long Island City, New York, who 
is general convention chairman, will also 
participate in the general meeting. 

Other meetings that will be held on Thurs- 
day include a Fellowship Luncheon spon- 
sored by private business schools and to 
which those attending the convention are 
invited. The speaker at this luncheon will 
be J. C. Penney, founder and now Chair- 
man of the Board of the J. C. Penney 
Company, which operates more than 1600 
department stores in all forty-eight of the 
United States. 

The annual banquet which will be held 
Thursday night will have as its speaker 
Dwight W. Michener, Economist of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City, an 
extremely popular speaker who will take 
for his subject “Helping Young Ameri- 
cans with Their Economic Homework.” 

Section meetings, under the direction of 
members of the EBTA Board and under 
the chairmanship of outstanding leaders in 
business education, will continue through- 
out Friday. Speakers at these section 
meetings will be drawn from many states 
of the country. The convention will close 
with a general meeting Saturday forenoon 
at which will be presented a discussion and 
dramatization of the use of television in 
education. This program is being devel- 
oped in cooperation with television engi- 
neers and experts, with equipment being 
furnished by the Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

The program plans and details of the 
meeting have been developed under the 
leadership and guidance of the program 
director, William M. Polishook, Assistant 
Dean, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
He has had the assistance of Marion G. 
Coleman, Supervisor of Student Teachers 
in Business Education, Teachers College, 
Temple University, as associate program 
director. 
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For special counsel and assistance with 
EBTA activities in connection with the 
convention, president Reynolds has ap- 
pointed an honorary advisory committee 
with Nathaniel Altholz, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, New York City (retired) 
as chairman. Members of the committee 
are the following: Paul M. Boynton, State 
Supervisor of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., 
Chairman, Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation, Eastern Unit, New York City; 
Edmond S. Donoho, Bryant and Stratton 
College, Baltimore, Maryland; Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; John R. Hau- 
bert, Chief, Commercial Education. De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Harris- 
burg, Pennsvlvania; E. Duncan Hvde, Su- 
nervisor of Business Education, Baltimore, 
Marvland; Llovd H. Tacobs, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New Jer- 
sev; Abraham Kroll, Board of Education, 
New York, New York: Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York, New 
York; Alexander S. Massell, Principal 
Emeritus. Central Commercial High 
School. New York, New York; Frederick 
G. Nichols, Professor Emeritus, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Catherine S. Nulty, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont; Guy E. 
O’Brien, Drake Business Schools, New 
York, New York; Estelle S. Phillips, 
Head, Department of Business Education, 
Divisions 1-9, Washington, D. C.; Louis 
A. Rice, Packard Junior College, New 
York, New York; Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; Conrad Saphier, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; and Sadie L. Ziegler, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

These outstanding leaders in business 
education have long been active in the 
affairs of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, most of them having served 
as officers of the Association. 


N. Y. City Group Holds Business Show 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York and Vicinity held its fifth 
Annual Business Show for Schools at 
Central Commercial High School, New 
York, N. Y., on January 9. 

In addition to interesting exhibits by 
associate members of the C.E.A. and show- 
ing the latest business education films, the 
high point of the meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion dealing with “Coordinating School 
and On-the-Job Training.” Abraham 
Deutsch of Jamaica High School, New 
York, N. Y., moderated the discussion. 
Speakers were Louise Green, Director of 
Product Utilization, Remington Rand Inc. ; 
Mrs. Sylvia S. Backlar, Employment 
Counselor, Central Commercial High 
School; T. J. White, Office Manager, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co.; Mrs. 
Edith Hallstead, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y., and Mrs. Emma K. Felter 
of Walton High School, New York, N. Y. 


CBEA 

Bishop Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D, 
Bishop of Camden, Rev. Charles ?, Me. 
Garry, Superintendent of Schools, ioces 
of Camden, and James R. Meehan, Iunte; 
College, New York City, will be ti» prin. 
cipal speakers at the Catholic F isines 
Education National Convention in / tlantic 
City, New Jersey, on April 8 and 9, it has 
been announced. 

The National Convention Committee js 
composed of: National President, I rother 
Philip, O.S.F., St. Francis Prep., [srook. 
lyn, N. Y.; General Chairman, Sister Cath. 
erine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brenden’s #. §, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Local Arrangements 
Chairman, Sister Muriel, R.S.M., Geor. 
gian Court College, Lakewood, New Jer. 
sey; General Panel Chairman, Brother 
Justin, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New 
York City; College Session Chairman, 
Father Raymond Cahill, S.J., Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts; High 
School Chairman, Brother A. Lawrence, 
F.S.C., Bishop Loughlin H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The sessions of the first day are desig. 
nated for the business affairs of the asso- 
ciation, and will be limited to the National 
Executive Board and its invited guests and 
to the Editorial Board of the Review. 

A panel discussion on “The Catholic 
Business Graduate and the Labor Move- 
ment” is programmed for the general ses- 
sion. The chairman for this session will 
be Brother Justin, F.S.C., Department of 
Labor-Management Relations, Manhattan 
College, New York. 

Afternoon sessions on April 9 will pro- 
vide sectional meetings for the high school 
teachers and college teachers. The theme 
for the High School Panel will be, “The 
Apostolate of Catholic Business Teaching.” 
Brother A. Lawrence, F.S.C., Bishop 
Loughlin High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
presides as chairman of this group. The 
College Section theme will be, “Catholic 
Social Principles in Action.” The Rever- 
end Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
will be the chairman of the College Sec- 
tion. 

The Eastern Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association will be the 
host to the National gathering. Sister 
Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan's 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is chair- 
man of this unit. Local arrangements 
chairman for the National Convention is 
Sister Muriel, R.S.M., Georgian Court 
College, Lakewood, N. J. 

The CBEA annual convention is held 
in conjunction with that of the National 
Catholic Educational Association which 
begins on April 6. 

In charge of reservations for the CBEA 
convention is Sister Muriel, R.S.M. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
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Bishop 2rown to Head Degree-Granting 
School of Retailing 


It was recently announced that the Re- 
garch Bureau of Retail Training at the 
University of Pittsburgh will be changed 
to the siatus of a separate degree-granting 
the end of this current academic 
year and will be known as the School of 
Retailing and Bureau of Retail Research, 
with Bishop Brown assuming the title of 
dean. The change will be effective July 1 
of this year. The school will be empow- 
ered to confer the Master of Retailing 
degree upon qualified graduate students 
who have completed the revised one-year 
program to be offered. 

Mr. Brown is a teacher-trainer in dis- 
tributive education for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and is active in the Amer- 
ican Collegiate Retailing Association. He 
was recently appointed to the Pennsylvania 
State Council of Education. Before going 
to Pittsburgh in 1929, he was associated 
with department stores in Boston. When 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion inaugurated a program in distributive 
education, Mr. Brown was invited to act 
as the State Supervisor and to set up the 
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State Plan. He established the first Dis- 
tributive Education Teacher Training Pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

In the summer of 1950, at the invitation 
f the Ministry of Education in England, 
Mr. Brown led conferences on retail edu- 
cation at Oxford and Cambridge universi- 
ties. In the summer of 1951, he took part 
in the International Management meeting 
at Brussels and the International Confer- 
ence on Distribution in Zurich. In Sep- 
tember, 1951, at the invitation of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration of the 
U.S, State Department, he was a member 
of a five-man team that met in France 
with industrial leaders of that country for 
the purpose of increasing industrial pro- 
ductivity in the French industries. 


Haslam Made Salt Lake City Consultant 


James Haslam has been appointed to the 
position of business education consultant 
for the Salt Lake City Schools, a new 
position which has been created by the 
Board of Education of that city. He will 
continue as director of adult education and 
coordinator of distributive education. 

Mr. Haslam has had continuous service 
in business education in Salt Lake City 
lor almost thirty years. He became a 
teacher of business subjects at West High 
School in that city in 1924. In 1938 he 
Was made business coordinator for the 
system, and in 1948 he became director of 
adult education. 

_He was president of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association for three years and is a 
lormer director of the National Education 
Association for Utah. 
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Directorship for Lang at 
Northwestern University 


Daniel R. Lang, an associate professor 
of business writing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity since 1948, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Evening Division, School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Before going to North- 
western University, he was on the staff 
of the University of Illinois from 1930 to 
1948. He is vice president and a member 
of the board of directors of the American 
3usiness Writing Association 


Kenealy to Los Angeles State College 


Willis M. Kenealy, formerly regional 
supervisor of distributive education in the 
California State Department of Education, 
has been made chairman of the Division of 
Applied Arts and Sciences of the Los An- 
geles State College. He was a resident of 
Los Angeles when serving as_ regional 
supervisor of distributive education, serv- 
ing the Southern half of California. 

At a recent testimonial dinner given for 
him, Mr. Kenealy was presented with a 
plaque. John N. Given, director of Metro- 
politan Junior College, Los Angeles, was 
master of ceremonies at the dinner and 
P. W. Thelander, supervisor of distributive 
education in Los Angeles, served as chair- 
man. 


Joel Dean's "Managerial Economics" 
Wins Award 


Managerial Economics by Joel Dean, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., was 
awarded the 1951 National Award in Mar- 
keting at the recent banquet of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association in Chicago. 
The award, presented by B. F., Lynit of 
the California Hawaii Sugar Company of 
San Francisco, was for “a significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of science in 
marketing in the field of marketing man- 
agement.” 

Joel Dean is Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics in the Graduate School of Business 
at Columbia University and was with the 
Office of Price Administration during the 
Second World War. 





R. G. Walters 





R. G. Walters, professor of education 
at Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, died in November following a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Walters was a past president of the 
Tri-State Business Education Association, 


National Business Teachers Association, 
and National Association of Business 


Teacher-Training Institutions. In 1951, he 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters by Grove City College. 


Robert Webb Retires 


Robert F. Webb, a member of the busi- 
ness education faculty of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, since 1922, 
retired on February 1. 

In all, Mr. Webb has been in the teach- 
ing profession for over forty-one years. 
He began his career in 1912 in schools of 
Kentucky, where he taught for two years. 
The following term he taught in Chicago. 
From 1913-20, he was in the high school 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, and for the 
two years immediately prior to going to 
Indiana he taught at Huntington, West 
Virginia. He also taught for seven sum- 
mers at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Webb received his Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science degree from Bowling 
Green Business University and his A. B. 
degree from Bowling Green College of 
Commerce. He has attended the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and during World War I 
served in the U. S. Navy. 


New Home for Wharton School 


The Wharton School of Finance 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first institution in the United 
States to offer a professional training in 
business of collegiate grade, has a new 
home, the D. Wellington Dietrich Me- 
morial Hall. The building has 139,000 
square feet of floor space, divided into 314 
rooms—classrooms, lecture halls, labora- 
tories, seminar rooms, faculty offices and 
auditoriums. 

The building is named for the late D. 
Wellington Dietrich, in whose memory 
$500,000 was donated by two nephews, 
Daniel W. and H. Richard Dietrich and 
the Dietrich Foundation. Gifts were made 
by graduates, business industries, and many 
friends of the university. 

The Wharton School was founded in 
1881 by Joseph Wharton, a wealthy citizen 
of Philadelphia. It was his desire that 
the school should provide facilities for 
“education in the principles underlying suc- 
cessful civil government” as well as “train- 
ing suitable for those who intend to en- 
gage in business or to undertake the man- 
agement of property.” For almost fifty 
years the school has occupied Logan Hall. 


and 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapter 


The 87th Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, na- 


tional business education honorary fra- 
ternity, was installed at Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, in November, 
by Paul F. Muse, then National Vice Pres- 
ident of Pi Omega Pi. 

Frederick Basco is the sponsor. 


faculty members and ten active members 


Five 


were initiated at the ceremony. 
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APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, 3d 
Edition, by John Robert Gregg, Albert 
Cc. Fries, and Margaret Rowe, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., Gregg Publishing Division, 566 pp. 
$ 4 
This completely revised edition of a 

standard secretarial practice book makes it 

even more outstandingly useful. 

The book is well organized for use in 
the classroom; the subject matter is inter- 
estingly presented. At the beginning of 
each new unit, a Personality Pointer high- 
lights an important personality problem. 
Each pointer is headed by an amusing and 
dateless cartoon emphasizing the main 
theme. Some of these pointers are two 
or three pages in length; more are of 
single-page length; but all are interesting. 

The unit of work is well presented with 
appropriate sub-heads and _ sub-sub-heads 
for easy reading. Each unit concludes 
with a section titled “Some Highlights of 
This Unit,” questions and items for dis- 
cussion, personality questions and projects, 
realistic secretarial assignments, spelling 
demons, and job tips. The job tips might 
well be used on the blackboard or bulletin 
board for daily reminders of good office 
procedure. 

Space in this book has been carefully 
apportioned. For example, the authors 
wisely refrain from including in the unit 
on mailing an extensive list of correct 
forms of address; they refer the student 
to a standard reference manual. Unlike 
many secretarial training texts, this text 
presents filing procedures, systems, equip- 
ment and supplies very briefly. Appar- 
ently. they are well aware of the fact that 
the average teacher prefers to use supple- 
mentary filing texts and materials for filing 
instruction rather than to depend on the 
limited information which should be given 
ina text of this kind. 

There is a good review of syllabication, 
compound words, grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization and use of figures; also a 
good section on reports and tabulations and 
other forms of business writing. The unit 
on job finding and success is also practical 
and should be immediately useful to the 
members of the class. 

This is a real handbook for the pros- 
pective secretarial worker who will enjoy 
using it. 


HANDBOOK OF NAM ACTIVITIES AND 
SERVICES FOR EDUCATION—INDUS- 
TRY COOPERATION, New York: Na- 
poet Association of Manufacturers. 
ree, 


This handbook has been prepared to an- 
swer questions concerning the services and 
activities of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It summarizes the history 
of the organization, explains its various 
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divisions and committees, and discusses its 
activities and services for education-indus- 
try cooperation. These services include: a 
plan for high school and college speaking 
programs, education-industry conferences, 
business-industry-education day, education- 
industry-business day, teacher work-expe- 
rience program, Congress of American 
Industry Program, the NAM President’s 
Scholarship, student plant visits, education 
and industry vocational guidance program, 
and its visual and audio classroom discus- 
sion and research materials. 

A copy should be in the school library 
or business teacher’s file. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF BUSI- 
NESS, by the Editorial Staff of Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 704 pp. $10.00. 

Here is a book which has been designed 
to acquaint both business and non-business 
people with the language of business. The 
terms in many broad fields of business ac- 
tivity or business subjects are defined; 
these include: accounting, advertising, busi- 
ness forecasting, correspondence, credit and 
collections, finance, foreign trade, indus- 
trial relations, insurance, law, marketing, 
mathematics, office management, purchas- 
ing, real estate, retailing, regulation of 
business, sales management, taxes, traffic 
management, and others. 

The material is arranged in alphabetical 
order, regardless of the field or subject in 
which it occurs. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary simply to turn to the word or phrase 
to be explained. Words capitalized within 
a definition indicate that those words also 
are defined. 

A surprising amount of material is in- 
cluded in the dictionary; teachers as well 
as businessmen should find it a worthy 
supplement to their reference books. Office 
and secretarial students should be made 
acquainted with its use. 


BASIC UNITS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
by Ferdinand Geller, New York: Re- 
public Book Company, 316 pp. 80c. 
Cloth $1.50. 

A business arithmetic outline text which 
covers all the more important aspects of 
the topic. Ferdinand Geller of Jamaica 
(New York) High School had the as- 
sistance of Barrett Davidson of Hempstead 
(New York) High School in developing 
this text. 

The problems are carefully graded; each 
topic is presented as a lesson plan pro- 
viding the basic essentials of drill, moti- 
vation, presentation, and application. A 
model solution is provided for each type 
of problem. Diagrams and _ illustrations 
enliven the text. 





A GUIDE FOR THE TEACHING OF TYPE- 
WRITING, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. 
XXi, No. 11, September, 1952, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


The objective of this bulletin is to pre- 
sent the framework for the types of edu- 
cational programs in typewriting that 
should be developed so that all individuals 
may have opportunity to acq‘tire the de- 
gree of typewriting proficiency that they 
must have. It was prepared by teachers 
of typewriting and by faculty members of 
teacher-education institutions in California. 

It is suggested that the values of the 
bulletin may be increased by using the 
bulletin for local, state, and regional dis- 
cussion groups, for reference in the col- 
lege classroom on both a pre-service and 
in-service basis, and for individual study 
by typewriting teachers. 

Consideration is given to the following 
topics: The Typewriter—a Universal Tool ; 
Typewriting Instruction for All Students; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Fac- 
tors Conditioning Success in Building 
Typewriting Skill; and Some Problems of 
Teaching Typewriting. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF JOBS, by 
Donald E. Kitch, Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklet, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 40 pp. $.40. Special 
quantity discounts. 

This 
junior high school students who are study- 


The 


skills and responsibilities involved in vari- 


is a booklet for elementary and 


ing the many occupational areas. 


ous jobs, employment requirements, and 
working conditions are discussed through 
the experiences of three pupils who decide 
to explore the world of work. 
Introducing career study and planning 
and personal to the 


is made attractive 


student who uses this pamphlet. 


THE ECONOMIC PROCESS: ITS PRINCI- 
PLES AND PROBLEMS, by Raymond T. 
Bye and William W. Hewett, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1050 
pp.. $5.50. 

This very thorough textbook on econom- 
ics is based upon two previous economic 
textbooks now in use for years— 
Principles of Applied 


Economics. This book combines the theory 


many 
Economics and 
of the first and the applications of the 
second text. 

The material is planned for a full-year 
three-hour-a-week course. While thorough 
attention is given to the measurement of 


(Continued on next page) 
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national income, and the development of 
macro-economics upon it is in large mea- 
sure based, this field has not been over- 
emphasized merely because it is in current 
fashion. Income measurement is tied in 
with the basic concepts of production and 
income. The theory of economic maturity 
is presented a little later in connection with 
a discussion of diminishing returns and 
population. This is also true of the other 
prevailing new ideas; they are all present- 
ed, but as a phase of the entire economic 
process rather than in separate form. 

The book should be popular with in- 
structors because it gives ample oppor- 
tunity for selection of subject matter and 
also to students who should not require 
extra reading because of the wealth of 
material in the text. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES, by Paul Studenski and Herman 
E. Krooss, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Publishing Company, 528 pp.. 
$6.50. 

By describing the origin and develop- 
ment of the various systems of public 
finance, and by testing the soundness of 
their underlying theories in the light of 
history, this book provides a systematic 
basis for the selection between alterna- 
tive theories and policies. Developments 
from the early colonial period to the pres- 
ent are treated with increasingly greater 
emphasis upon recent periods. 

This study is an effective presentation 
of the manner in which public finance 
influences our economic life and how our 
system of public finance is in turn shaped 
by economic and social trends. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 198 





TEACHING TEACHERS WHAT'S WHAT IN BUSINESS 


Stanford Hendrickson 


Paterson State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


What does the bank do with the de- 
positors’ money? Does my car insurance 
cover a cracked windshield? What do you 
mean by coinsurance? Where is it used? 
These and many other questions were up- 
permost in the minds of the group of 
elementary school teachers meeting for the 
first time in a course in Business Orienta- 
tion for Teachers at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson. 

This course was inaugurated two years 
ago in response to a felt need. It was well 
received and has attracted: many mature 
teachers whose various backgrounds lend 
enrichment to the experiences of all others 
in the course. 

To answer the banking question we 
visited the bank. The entire group enjoyed 
a guided tour through one of the large 
banks in the city. The follow-up revealed 
many interesting facts indicating that our 
teachers were lacking in information re- 
garding essential banking processes. From 
this experience we developed an_ under- 
standing of the functions of the bank in 
the community in regard to the local busi- 
nessman and the home owner. Keeping a 
check book expertly; reconciling a bank 
statement; when and how to buy and use 
cashier’s checks, certified checks and bank 
drafts, were topics which naturally came 
into the discussion. 

From the banking unit, we went into 
business organization and management— 
the single proprietor, the partnership, and 
the corporation, all natural outgrowths 
from the first of meetings. Later we took 
up the financial pages of the newspaper, in- 
vestments in stocks and bonds, the stock 
exchange, and such other phases of finan- 
cial management which are essential to all 


21e 


businesses. 

Additional areas of study were insurance 
(life, automobile, home), selling, advertis- 
ing, legal problems, and economic under- 
standing. 

For study materials we used a text book, 
The Herald Tribune, New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal, and ample materials 
offered by a brokerage house. The students 
brought to the discussion personal experi- 
ences as well as newspaper and magazine 
articles on all types of business problems. 
These in turn were analyzed in class for 
the benefit of all. 

Probably the reader’s reaction so far is 
that this material has been taught before, 
but our experience here has shown that 
adults are eager and anxious for the op- 
portunity to study the field of general busi- 
ness for their personal use as well as for 
the preparation for teaching their students 
to be successful in a world of business. 

The end product or final examination 
consists of exhibits prepared by each stu- 
dent drawn from the areas of study and 
prepared in such a way as to be useful in 
their regular teaching. In this manner the 
material presented on an adult level was 
tied into the actual teaching situation. 


General reaction was most favorable. It 
was a revelation to find out that teachers 
who had years of experience in living and 
teaching were so anxious to learn those 
things which we in business education have 
come to take for granted as being part of 
the materials for a freshman high school 
course. It is an indictment of our educa- 
tional system when no opportunity is pre- 
sented to people which will permit them 
to keep up with the ever-changing scheme 
of the world of daily business. 
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to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
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pencil-shaped eraser. 
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) lyp 2 HenagerSchool of Business, Salt Lake City, 
owl ork reports important progress in upgrading man- 

ual students after a short skill-building period 
on IBM Electric Typewriters. Results showed 
students achieved an average net speed in- 
crease of 33.5%. 


Your students, too, can develop better skills 
using IBM Electric Typewriters. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. E-1 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

7 Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 

LJ Education,” and latest classroom results. 

-—— We'd like to see your full-color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 
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save us *48,000 a year!” 


—NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, New York 


“Through direct savings and increased efficiency, we save $48,000 

a year with our National Accounting Machines. This repays their 
cost every 19 months. 

“The task of completing large weekly payrolls within a limited period 
of time is no longer a problem. Work effort as well as time has been 
greatly reduced, much to the satisfaction of both management 

and office personnel. 


“Also, we are now using several 


No matter what the size or type of vour business, 
you will find that Nationals soon pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save. National’s 
exclusive combination of time-and-money-saving 
features does up to 2/3 of the work automati-4 
cally. Your nearby National representative—a 
systems analyst—will show how much you can 
save with National Accounting Machines and 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


hundred National Adding Machines 
that are saving us additional time, ; 


money and effort.” Comptroller 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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